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From the Evening Post. 
Helva. 


RY MIss ALICE CAREY. 


Her white hands full of mountain flowers, 
Down by the rough rocks and the sea, 
Helva, the raven-tressed, for hours 
Hath gazed forth earnestly. 


Unconscions that the salt spray flecks, 
The ebon beauty of her hair; 

What vision is it she expects? 
So meekly lingering there! 


Is it to see the sea fog lift 
From the broad bases of the hills, 
Or the red moonlight’s golden drift, 
That her soft bozom thrills? 


Or vet to sce the starry hours, 
Their silver net-work round her throw, 
That 'neath the whit: hands full of flowers, 
Her heart heaves to and fro. 


Why strains so far the aching eye? 

Kind nature wears to-night no frown; 
And the still beauty of the sky 

Keeps the mad ocean down! 


Why are those damp and heavy locs 
Put back, the faintest sound to win? 
Ah! where the beacon lights the rocks, 

A ship is riding in! 


Who comes forth to the vessel's side, 
Leaning upon the manly arm 

Of one who wraps with tender pride, 
The mantie round her form? 


O Helva, wateher of lone hours, 
May God in merey give thee aid! 
hy cheek is whiter than thy flowers— 
Thy woman’s heart betrayed! 
Mount Healthy, 0. 
A 


Words for Music. 


BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE. 


1 love to sing when I ain glad, 

Song is the echo of my gladness; 
I-love to sing when I am sad, 

Till song makes sweet my very sadness. 
’Tis pleasant time, when voices chime 

To some sweet rhyme in concert only, 
And song to me is company, 

Good compary, when I am lonely. 


Whene’er I gree the morning light, 

My song goes forth, in thankful numbers, 
And, ’mid the shadows of the night, 

I sing me to my welcome slumbers. 
My heart is stirred by each glad bird, 

Whose notes are heard in summer’s bowers, 
And song gives birth to friendly mirth 

Around the hearth, in wintry hours. 


Man first learned song in Paradise, 

From the bright angels o’er him singing; 
And in our home, above the skies, 

Gilad anthems are forever ringing. 
dod lends his ear, well pleased to hear 

The songs that cheer His children’s sorrow, 
Till day shall break, and we shall wake 

Where love will make unfading morrow. 


Then let me sing while yet I may, 
Like him God loved, the sweet tongued psalmist 
Who found in harp and holy lay, 
The charm that keeps the spirit calmest; 
For sadly here I need the cheer, 
While sinful fear with promise blendeth, 
0! how I long to join the throng, 
Who sing the song that never endeth! 


——_ LT 


The Honest Man. 


BY GEORG HERBERT. 
Who is the honest man? 
He that doth still, and strongly, good pursue ; 
To God, his neighbor, and himself, most true ; 
Whom neither force, nor fawning, can 


Unpin, or wrench from giving all their duo. ‘ 


Whose honesty is not 

So loose or easy, that a ruffling wind 

Can blow away, or glittering look it blind; 
Who rides his sure and even irot, 

While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 


Whom none ean work or woo, 
To use in anything a trick, or sleight, 
Yor above all things he abhors deceit; 

His words and works, and fashions too, 
All of a piece; and all are clear and straight. 


Who never melts or thaws 
At close temptations. When the day is done, 
His goodness sets not, but in dark ean run. 
The sun to others writeth laws, 


And is their virtue. Virtue is his sun. 





The Three Days of February. 

Under the editorial head will be found the impres- 
sions and hopes which the French Revolution has made 
land excited within us. We had designed to lay be- 
fore our readers as lucid and succinct a historical state- 
ment of the events that have succeeded the Three 
Days, but so great is the mass of materiale and so ex- 


citing their nature, that we scarce know how to under- 
take it. Weare happy, however, to find the task in a 
great measure done to our hand, and in no less a jour- 
nal than the Courier and Enquirer, by its Paris cor- 
respondent ; we accordingly make use of his letter: 


Paris, March 9th, 1948. 

The young Republic is now ecarcely two weeks old, but 
is already treading in the path to greatness, with the elas- 
ticity and vigor of iusty youth. Those who looked upon 
its birth with evil eye, are fast becoming its devoted 
friends. The energy of the Provisional Government is al- 
most superhuman. In thirty-six hours they restored Paris 
irom a condition of anarchy and the intengest excitement 
to perfect order and tranquility. In their two first sit 
tings they accomplished the work of an ordinary whole 
legislative session. ‘[}jicy declared France a Republic, 
abolished Royalty, dissolved the Chainber of Deputies, in- 
terdicted the reassembling of the Peers, absolved all pub- 
lic functionaries from their oath of allegiance to the form- 
er government, adopted a national flag with the inscrip- 
tion Liberte, Egalite, F'raternite, abolished all titles of 
nobility, enacted that justice should be administered in 
the name of the French people, took measures tor the per- 
fect security of all public and private property, provided 
for the assistance of Lhe wounded, in the name of the coun- | 
try adopted the children of the de ad, declared thanks to | 
the National Guards and Students tor their patriotism 
and bravery, provided for the regular supply of the 
means of subsistence, set at liberty al! confined tor politi- 
cal causes, requested the Church to invoke the blessings of | 
Heaven upon the new-born nation, recognized the u ilim- } 
ited freedum of conscience and publie worship, abolished | 
the punishment of death for political offences, reinstated 
the Police of Paris, disbanded the Municipal Guard,reor- 
ganized the Nationa! Guard and added to it twenty-four 
moveable battalions, issued a proclamation to the army re- 
cognizing them as citizens and brothers, converted the 
Tuillerics into an asylum tor civil invali/s, voted a mil- | 
lion of the civil list tor the benefit of the working classes, 
removed many judicial and administrative officers and ap- 
pointed substitutes, re-opened the Courts of Justice and 
the sittings of the University and Royal Colleges, re-estab- 








lished the regular administration of the ports, guarantied | 
the right of Association, established a permanent commis- 
sion to devise measures fur the alleviation of the Laboring 
Classes, caused the immediate resumption of labor upon 
the public works, issued a circular preparing the way for 
the better support of Public Schools and the enlargement | 
of their basis of instruction, organized a ministry at the 
head of the Public Departments, and effected many other 
things I have not the patience tv enumerate. Never was} 
life or property in Paris more safe than at the period of 
their first adjournment; the runners of the Bank of} 
France circulated through the streets with silver in per- | 
feet security. The present Government has accomplished 
inore valuable reforms in a fortnight, than did the Orieaus | 
dynasty in the whole eighteen years of its existence. Their 
history has been one continual succession of acts and pro- 
clamations, all looking to the entire political regeneration | 
of France, and all stamped with humanity, wisdom, firm- | 
ness and moderation. They have had immense obstacles | 
to surmount, fearful difficulties to encounter; but they 
have, thus far at least, discharged their tasks faithfully, | 
nobly, admirably. Allow me a brief notice of these men | 
upon whom the eyes of not only France, but the civilized | 
world are now turned with such intense interest 
Dupont (DEL) Eure,) the President of the Council, is a} 
Nestor in the public service, being 81 years of age, and | 
having been more than 60 years in public life. His inflex- | 
ible integrity and lofty sense of duty are proverbial.— | 
Elected a Deputy trom )’Eure at the Restoration, he im- | 
mediately resigned a profitable and highly honorable mag- | 
istracy which he had before enjoyed, deeming its contin- | 
ued tenure incompatible with the proper discharge of the | 
duties of his new station, and thus administered a cutting 
rebuke to the crowd of functionaries that then, as lately, | 
crowded the Chambers. He was the close friend of La! 
Fayette, and through the influence of the latter, became | 
the First Minister of Justice under Louis Philippe, who | 
was anxious to secure for his new administration the ben- | 
efit of his name and influence. Not ‘ong after, Dupost | 
thought he discovered Machiavelism in the King, and in- | 
dignantly withdrew from the Cabinet. He repulsed with | 
disdain all attempts to conciliate him by offering him a 
seat on the bench of the High Court of Appea's. Though | 
poor, he was no ‘Trojan to accept presents trom the Greeks, 
and has ever siuce opposed the Orleans government with 
the most unwavering resolution. In 1842, he was elected 
a Deputy by three different colleges. His advanced age 
has prevented his taking a very active part in the late 
Levolution, or the acts succeeding it, but yet his name is | 
a tower of confidence. | 
Lepau Rott, the Minister of the interior, was woe | 
i 
| 





merly an advocate in the Court of Cassation; but he ac- 
quired most of his reputationin the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. He is a forcible public speaker,and has great bold- 
ness of character. He never attaches himself to any po- 
litical party, but always advocated his own measures and | 
opinions in perfect independence. La Reforme, one of | 
the ab’est of the smaller Parisian journal's, is heavily in- 
debted to his pen and purse for itstalent and success. 

Criemircux, the Minister of Justice, is a Jew; and has 
acquired a national reputation beth as a lawyer and a} 
Deputy. He formerly practiced his profession in the 
South of France, but some eighteen or twenty years ago, | 
removed to Paris. Here he made his debut by defending | 
one of the Ministers of Charles X., impeached at the Rev- | 
olution in July, and saved him from death. Cremicux | 
was a leading hero in the Reform banquets. He is a man | 
of shining talents; his legal superior can scarcely be found | 
in the nation. 

Marnie, the Minister of Public Works, has long been 
known as one of the leaders of the extreme opposition. | 
He isa good speaker, and a lawer of considerable emi- | 
nence. 

Goopcuavux, is the Minister of Finances, and Cannor, | 
the Minister of Public Instruction, but neither is a mem-| 
ber of the Provisional Government. The former is a} 
Jewish banker, who has for a number of years taken an 
active part in the editorship of the National, where he 
has displayed much talent and a remarkable knowledge of 
financial affairs ; the latter is a son of the illustrious Car- 
not, of the other Republic, and is a ripe scholar, of eleva- 
ted an@ firin principles. 

To say more of Araco, than what I remarked in one 
of my last letters, would be supertiuous. Ilis reputatior 
as a man of science, is world-wide. Asa politician, he al- 
ways maintained his liberal opinions, with the greatest 
ability and fearlessness. No man is more independent oi 
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cliques and factions. Fravyeots Ar ac» was never a slave 
ything mortal but once; and then he was made so by | 
stress of circumstances. Having been sent to Spain to 


™ ike some observat ons on longitu le, the vessel in which 
he sailed fell into the hands of the 


months he suffered bondage. 


eee 
bag 


and that they could not yield. 


swords and levelled their muskets. 











trolling elementsin the valuation of slave property, Ar a- 
Go must have been deemed a rich prize by his barbarian 
masters, for his statureis Herculean. 

But after all, the great head and front of the Adminis- 
tration, is the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the gifted, 
chivalrous Lamantixve. His genius is visible in every 
measure, his hand in every proc!amation. I spoke warm- 
ly of him in my former letter; but he constantly grows 
in my admiration. He, indeed, isa wonderful man, whom 
Providence seems to have designed for this national em- 
ergency. With « heart to feel, a head to plan, a tongue 
to persuade, and a will to execute, he exercises a power al- 
most irresistible. He is the man to inspire the heart of 
young France with a generous enthusiasm and lofty pur- 
pose, that will accomplish triumphs, before Marengo and 
Austerlitz will sink into oblivion. No demagogue, no flat- 
terer of the crowd—by the magic power of his eloquence, 
he “wields the fierce democratic” at his will. Lis words 
are electric; they thrill and melt the sternest hearts. 
The day atter the Revolution, the populace, mad with ex- 
excitement, and burning with jealousy and suspicion, lest 
they again shou'd be detrauded of their rights, thronged 
the frout of the Hotel de Ville, the staircases, and the 
halls, besieging the Government with exhortations, de- 
mands, remonstrances and complaints. Every act of the 
Government as soon as passed, would have to undergo 
their imperious ordeal. All the popular passions raged 
with the fiercest turbulence. Lovis BLanc and GARNier 
Paces, in vain tried to quell the tuniult. De LAMARTINE 
was the master-spirit that alone could lay the storm. 
Five times did he have to leave the Chamber, and address 
the raging crowds as they successively appeared, and five 


times did he appease their fury and command their con- 


fidence and admiration. It was not done by honied words, 
or tame concessions. To the people demanding vengeance 
upon the recent ministry, he responded by an enactment 


. ° > tee 
abolishing the penalty of death for all political offences. 
“There is no more worthy homage,” he cries, “to offer to 
afree people, than the spectacle of its magnanimity.” 


Innumerable bravos followed the words. To the people 


who had adopted the red flag in the Revolution, and who 
clung to the emblem of blood with all the vain glory of 
its being their own, he proclaimed the decree that the tri- 
color should be the banner of the Republic. 


The popu- 
lace vociferated their indignation, and fiercely demanded 
the fiag cf their own choice. Again LAMARTINE an- 
nounced that the Governmeut had calmly deliberated, 
The multitude heaved 
Their blood was up; they brandished their 
It was a fearful mo- 
ment for the Government. Had it yielded, its authority 
was gone for ever. “ Citizens,” exclaimed LAMARTINE 
with the gravest accents ; “you demand the red flag; for 
my part I willadopt it never; and I will tell you in two 
words, why I repel it with all the energy of my patrictism. 
The tri-color has made the tour of the world with our 


wit) fury. 


Republic and our Empire, with our liberties and our glo- | 
ires; the red flag has only made the tour of Champs du | 


Mars, soaked in the blood of the people.” The effect was 
instantaneous; the jealousy of the crowd was transform- 
ed into enthusiasm, their imperious pride into submission, 
and LAMAnTINE retired amid blessings and praises. When 
he went home from that sitting of more than fifty hours, 
he was borne upon the shoulders of men in spite of him- 
self, and was followed by immense crowds with all their 
might shouting, Vire de Lamartine. No man in the pa- 
tive bo- ench ahold upon the affections of the people. It 
Te Lo his courage, his probity, his genius. Plato would 
exciude poetsfrom Re; ublics; but France could ill spare 
ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINF. 

The great acts of the Government thus far, have been 
the inceptive proclamations of the abolition of slavery in 
the French colonies, the passage of the general Electoral 
Law for the Constitutional Assembly, and the institution 
of an organized department of the Government, having 
for its object the amelioration of labor. LLovis Bianc 
has been placed at the head of the latter, and, assisted by 
AnAGo, has for several days presided at the Luxembourg, 
pver a body of two hundred Delegates, despatched by the 
workmen of every calling to present and discuss their 
grievances. The deliberations are conducted with much 
dignity and ability. There is no doubt that the present 
system of labor in France, admits of and ealls for exten- 
sive amendment; yet the subject is surrounded with thg 
most formidable difficulties. I should have been glad to 
see the task committed to a sounder head and safer hands 
than Louis Blane has the reputation of possessing. I 
know of nothing that so seriously menaces the welfare of 
the young Republic as this question of the re-organiza- 
tion of industry. I shall probably revert to this subject 
hereafter. 

After anxious deliberation, the government matured the 
election law, and it has been received with general satis- 
faction. It was a serious question, whether like the As- 
semblies of the first Republic, the members of the Conven- 
tion should be elected by deputies chosen by the people 
for the purpose, or whether the election should be submit- 
ted directly to the people themselves. The latter has been 
the mode adopted. Every Frenchman, 21 years of age, 
who has been domiciled in his department six months, is 
entitled to vote. Theelection will be made the 9th of April, 
and the’ Assembly will incet the 20th of the same month. 
The body will consist of 900 members, of whom Algiers 
and the other colonies will send fifteen. Each member will 
receive 25 frances a day. Thie act of compensation is anew 
feature in French legislation. To this Assembly will be 
confided the reconstruction of the entire political fabric of 
the nation; and its responsibilities will be tremendous. 
The manifesto of De Lamartine to the representatives of 
the powers of Europe, has elicited almost universal admi- 
ration in France; how it will be received elsewhere is yet 
a matter of uncertainty. It is a bold manly document, 
full of lofty sentiments, and couched in brilliant epigra- 
matic language. Jt will doubtless find its wayinto A mer- 
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The bodies of the victims were, at an early hour, carried 
to the Madeleine, the most splendid church in the city. 
The exterior of the noble edifice was clad in deep black, 
and the interior was furnished with funeral catefalques, 
tripods, and all the paraphernalia of mourning. The 
streets around the church, as far as the eye could reach, 
soon became filled with a dense mass of human beings, At 
twelve, the funeral service was read by the clergy Peforo 

the altar, while in the porch of the building the most cel- 

| ebrated singers and harpists of the operas and theatres 
| performed chants and dirges before the people. I shall 
attempt no description of the procession. Its priests in 
their cassocks, it judges in their vestments, its professors 
| in theircrimson robes, its uncounted thousands of infantry 
jin their glittering uniforms, its battallions of Cuirassiers 

; With the flashing breastplates, its schools and corpora- 
tions, and masonic lodges, its triumphal chariot, drawn by 

eight milk white steeds, caparisoned with gold and vel 

| vet, its fusces, with the place of the avenging consular 
hatchet supplied by the spear that turns only against 
| enemies ; its provisional government, ruling a nation by 
| the power and integrity ; its wounded in the late conflicts; 
| its widows and orphans, weeping over the friends they 
|had lost; its two thousand singers, chanting requiems 
jand dirges; its heroes who had fought in 1830 for the samo 
j cause that triumphed now ; its Polish refugees; its thick 
| ranks of those who had suffered in prisons for their po- 
| litical principle *:; its vast multitudes of people of every 
| calling and condition—all make up a p»geant that no pen 
jcan describe. Twohundred thousand marched in that 
five hundred thousand speetators beheld it 
| It passed along the Boulevards, and every foothold, from 
| doorsteps to chimney tops was occupied. ‘The stillness was 
| broken only by the sound of mufiled drums and the chant- 
jing of the singers as the procession slowly and mournful- 
|ly moved on. The most perfect order and decorum 
| reigned everywhere, until the sad duty was performed of 
consigning the remains of freedom’s martyrs to their 
last resting place under the column of July, where alrea- 
dy repose tne bodies of the heroes of 1830. 


| procession! 


Had we space, there are many other things we should 
desire to copy, and most of alldo we regret that we 
must omit the noble and eloquent manifesto of the for- 


eign policy of the new government, contained in the 


jcircular of de Lamartine to the representatives of 


| Franc¢ in other countries. Of this document the 
Democratic Pacifique, the journal of the Phalansterians 
| of France, holds the following language : 


| “Tn listening to this firm and noble manner of speaking, 
which is without menace, without exaggeration, without 
| feebleness—this manifesto which breathes strength and 
liberty in calm, ia which the sentiment of right, proclaims 
itself in the face of the world with antique simplicity—how 
| we take pity on the tortuous proeeedings of monarchical 
diplomacy, those miserable comedies in which the task of 
| duping at the same time nations and sovereigns was un- 
dertaken, in which the most sacred interests of human 
| kind were impudently sacrificed to family advantages! 
|The men who call themselves practical, because they are 
powerless to leave thg beaten path--the short-sighted men 
who deny the horizon because they cannot see—all these 
| clever men of the day cried disdainfully--He is only a 
poet! Well--he is at work now, the poet, the dreamer, 
and he is eqrxPYe the difficulty of the situation, whilst you 
have entered in to the tribe of powerless pigmies. You 
only understand coteries—the poet has understood France? 
The flag of French civilization—the flag of liberty and of 
universal fraternity, is planted to day in the midst of En- 
| rope high enough to be seen by nations and kings. The 
| whole of Europe knows our wishes, our desires, our sym- 
| pathies, our attitude; it is for her to say if she will turn 
against us, or fraternally press the hand which we present 
to her.” 


Yes, LamMartine isthe great man of the Revola- 
We have no fear for the future of France when 


such instruments of Divine Providence direct her des- 
tinies. 


tion! 








Of other countries what shall we say? In all the 
tocsin of freedom is sounding, in all the people are 
Freepom and then Or- 


| 





} rousing to assert their rights. 
| GANIZATION,—not organization of political privileges,not 
merely the right of voting and speaking, but the funda 
|inental right of all positive rights, the Rient to La- 
| nor. Everywhere this is the movement; the people 
| claim not only constitutions, but the guarantee of Work. 
| At last the duty of government is being forced upon 
Not only the government of the new republie, 
| where a Comuinission sits daily, charged with the in- 
vestigation of the mode in which Labor shall be organ- 
| ized,—but all the other governments of Europe must 
| now take up this duty as a thing to be understood and 
‘to be done. 


| them. 


TT 


| Henry Cray.—All accounts from Washington eon- 
| cur in representing Mr. Clay as gay, joyous and full of 
| life and humor at the age of seventy, as he was twenty 
yearsago. We have never known a man who im- 

pressed himself so profoundly upon those by whom he 


ican journals: but bear in mind one thing, Lamartine is | was surrounded—whether a convivial party, the girls 
untranslateable. You may anglicise his words, and pos- | of a boarding school, or the first generals or statesmen 
sibly his idioms; but his spirit is like the wine of his own | of the age—he is always the great object of attention, 


Alverines, and for | 
If size and weight are con- | Tare pageants that live in the 


native hills—if you expatriate it you must adulterate it. 


Besides accomplishing an almost incredible amount of 


public labor, the provisional government has participated 
in two mighty popular demonstrations. The Sunday af- 
ter the Revolution, after solemn service for the dead in 
all the metropolitan churches, a procession was commen- 
eed atthe Hotel de Ville. At its head marched the Pro- 
vincial Government on foot, and distinguished by nothing 


save a tri-colored sash and a small rosette on the breast, 


then the students of the military schools, after that a body 
of 50,000 National Guards splendidly uniformed and 
equipped, and finally an immense multitude of citizens 


making the welkin ring with Ja Marsellaise and cries of |“ : 
¢\ of the metropolis rarely attend such parties. 


Vivela Republique. Huiving arrived at the column of 
July, on the very spot where the Bastile was demolished 
Arago with a few energetic words, in a loud voice, in the 
name of the people, proclaimed France to be a Republic. 
The flags waved, the trumpets sounded, the drums beat 
and the people answered with deafening acclamations, 
The enthusiasm wasindescribable. The magnificence ot 
the scene was bewildering. { could almost fancy that the 
gilded angel of liberty, on the pinnacle of the towering 
column, with his wings resplendently burnished by the 
rays of the clear setting sun, was about to fly with exul 

tation. It was aspectacle such as no country but France 
ever exhibits, But glorious as Was this di stration, it 
was far exceeded in grandeur and sublimity by the cele- 
bration of the funera! obsequies of the dead, which to vk 
place on the ensuing Saturday. This was on those 
memory of 


mor 


neratious. 


the cynosure of alleyes. And no man isso apt at 
| graceful repartee, or bandinage of any kind. One 
| recent visit to the White House, he remarked to the 
| wife of the President that he had never heard of any 
| body who complained in the least of her administra- 
' tion, though he had occassionally heard some complaints 
| of her husband’s. 

Several years since, the wife of the Secretary ot 
| War gave a magnificent entertainment, which was 
| crowded by all the beauty and fashion of Washington: 
‘the very accomplished and high-toned resident society 
The 
hostess was a woman of masculine understanding, 
great spirit and resolution, and the popular opinion 
, that she found in the Secretary a husband uncom- 
monly uxorious. Inthe course of the evening, an 
eastern gentleman, afflicted with deafness, desired Mr. 
Clay to present him to the lady in question. An el- 
igible opportunity soon occurred, and Mr. Clay with 
characteristic grace, went throught the forms, but in a 
voice so low that his friend heard not one syllable, un- 
til he ended with the words “Secretary of War.” The 
joke was understood by all the bystanders cxcept the 
gentleman who was introduced to “the lady of the 
Secretary of War,” and his mystification edded to the 
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THE HARBINGER, 








The Idea of a Divine Social Order. 
(Continued from No. 16, page 121.) 


Il. 
UNITY. | 


We have seen that it has been the mission of Civ- 
ilization to raise the problem of true Liberty, but 
to solve it. Its fate has been to fail through its sim- 
plietic method. It stimulates the individual with pas- 
sion to be free, to snatch the prize of liberty, or what 
seems such, for himself, forgetting that there must be 
mutual guaranties to make that liberty available. It 
throws the weight all into one scale and upsets the 
balance. The tough, young, enterpnsing scrambler, 
Individualism, has pertinaciously and bravely climb- 
ed up to the top of one end of the beam, only to find 
himself staking with alarming rapidity to unfathomed 
depths of slavery, for the want of the just counterpoise 
of Orver and of Soxiparrry upon the other end. 
Our very freedom is enslaving us. Free competition | 
sets us all gravitating to Industrial Feudalism. | 

We took the problem up, where Civilization leaves it,to 
show that a true understanding of this very problem 7) 
| 


| 
not | 


Liberty involves the Inca or a Perrect Society, ac- 
CORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES We 
proved that every aspiration after freedom, is a seeking | 
after one’s true place and true relations in a perfect | 
universal order, where all things correspond to and 
conspire with and complete our individual nature ; that 


or Divine OrpeER. 


' 





to be free means to be free from accident and arbitrary | 
rule that we may enter by the divine attraction of our! 
whole nature into the sphere reserved for us in univer- | 
salharmony. Libcrty means, first of all, the liberty | 
to be one’s self ; and no man is himself alone, or till | 
he stands in true relations to the ends of his own be- 
ing, that is, in true relations to mankind, to nature and | 
to God ; in other words until he be in unity with all | 
things. 
To the conception of order, organization, the first | 
of 


essential is a principle of unity. Itis for the sake 


The human body | 


is organized, its multitudinous members are united in| 
' 


unity that there is order anywhere. 


an organic series of series of parts,as the only means 
of securing the identity and unity of the person, of 
making the whole physical man at once subject to his 


one will, his force of character. Inthe same manner, 


we are members one of another, each in himself one 


distinct, complex organ of the Grand Man, which is| 
Humanity. And Humanity asa whole can not fulfil 
its destiny, nor can each separate individual member | 
thereof be himself, except they enter into unitary and 
organic relations with each other and co-operate to- | 


wards the general destiny, in which alone each indi- | 


vidual destiny is found. 
If, then, our definition of true Liberty be just; if} 
liberty for each one be the true fulfilment of his des- 


tiny, or the becoming in the most complete sense him- | 
self, an examination of the essential nature of this| 
Self, an analysis of its innate springs and tendencies, | 


and a consideration of the ends or objects which they 
imply and seek, must necessarily unfold to us the Law 
of Liberty. The study of the Human Soul itself, con- 
sidered as a living, active principle, impelled unceas- 
ingly by its own vital energy (which it derives from the 
first cause of all things) towards its proper ends or 
destiny :—this willsolve the problem both of Liberty 
and Order. 
active principle. 


We say the soul, considered as a_ living, 


No one supposes it a purely passive | 
substance, moulded by mere accident to this or that| 
determinate form of character; for in spite of human 
differences the identity between all souls is so great, 
that whatsoever be their outward individual history, | 
internally they never lose their mutual resemblance. 
Something they furnish of themselves towards their | 


destiny, and that indeed the main part. 


The destiny | 
was written in the original tendency of every one. | 
Each soul unfolds itself in the act of seeking ends to! 
which it stands related by the inmost, central force of | 
its whole nature. 
term, towards its own ; a force within impels it, draws | 
it steadily towards its proper place, and that force is its 
very life. 
king use here of the word Arrraction. 


It gravitates, to borrow a material 


We need not apologize therefore, .for ma- | 
The very es- 
sence of the soul, we assume, is Attraction, which is 
but another name for Love,—its generalized expres- 
sion. As in the material universe all bodies and all! 
particles of bodies continually seek each other, seek | 
to be one as well as individual, so in the moral world | 
of passion and of active impulse, do all souls, and all 
their many inward springs or desires, tend to centres, | 
which collectively seek deeper centres, resting not un- | 
til they find the centre of the universe, the ineffable | 





first cause, the source of life and light and heat, the) 
quickener of themal]. Extinguish this attraction, and 
have you not extinguished the soul itself? Is anything 
of its life left afterthat? Can it think without some | 
or can it act without a| 


| 
motive? can it even suffer without some prompting | 


sentiment to kindle thought? 


want or sentiment denied, some end defeated, some | 


| selves, but cannot fathom. 


| communion. 


(each human life is such) demanding an integral des- | ity to each. The fundamental thought of thoughts is 
tiny ; taken in its special manifestations, it is an or- universal unity ; take that away, and reason is unset- 
ganic compound of many special attractions, severally | tled, the mind has forfeited its sanity, its thoughts 


directed to their special ends. 
in both ways. 
First, integrally. 
of any man! What is the meaning, 
and final cause of this mysterious confluence of at- 


What is the total destiny of man, 


tractive forces, this total, undivided attraction, which | ®'Y> 


we call the humansoul? ‘To what does it direct it 
self? and whither does it gravitate?) What will satis- 


| fy it? What will solve the problem of those restless’ | T®¥ 


movements which to stay entirely would be self-an- 
nihilation? We answer: Universat Uniry, or vi- 
tal, conscious harmony with the great whole of being, 
asense of intimate communion, sympathy and solid- 
arity with all things that exist. ‘The soul demands an 
active share in the whole world’s activity; a hearty 
recognition at the general heart of all things; a sym- 
pathetic insight into the all-wise, universal applicatio 
of the one Law which regulates unnumbered details, 
and whose pervading, harmonizing presence in the 
world reveals the inmost perfe 
a strength proportioned to its force ot passion, or the 
quantity of life in it, it tends, both indirectly and di- 
rectly, both negatively and positively, to become one 
with all. It flees the limitations of its own isolated 
personality, and like the mountain rill flows ever to- 
wards the ocean where all waters meet. Universal 


| Unity! by no word less than this can we sum up the will be th 


ends of all the multifarious desires and springs which 
urge us into action. Inno point short of this will all 
the lines of active purpose in one individual's life con- 
verge, and there is no other way to place his life in true 
perspective and to behold him as a work of God and 
not as a monster. Nothing less will satisfy. No 
special end which you can state does any justice to that 
restless aspiration which we find within our- 
No partial destiny can the 


boundless, 


soul reconcile itself to accept as the whole that is in- 
tended, promised in those pregnant stirrings of its own 
everlastingly renewed travail. True passion is insati- 
able ; from the infinite iteame and to the infinite it 
willreturn. Listen to all experience : as yet there has 
been found no single good or aggregate of goods, no 
attainment, no possession, no enjoyment, contemplation 
or exertion, no, not even an individual affection or true 
sympathy (if limited to that,) which has not melted 
like a snow-flake into this boundless ocean of desire 
which tosses up that momentary wave that passes for 
our actual life to-day. These things, if we desire 
them, are to us the avenues to something else, and thus 
we burn to push aside the genii who guard their en- 
trances. Wealth, power, beauty, society, knowledge, 
—all these things we seek because an instinct tells us 
that by so much of them as we have, by so much near- 
er do we come to the great heart of things ; ‘py~so 
much is our life accepted and adopted into the general 
We must live the life otf the whole, in 
order to be of it or to be ourselves. We cannot bear 
irrecognition any where ; we feel wronged by strange 
faces as much through life as when we were but in- 
fants: we demand to be part and parcel of the world 
in good earnest, and can never be content so long as 
any portion of the Universe, under any aspect, looks 
not and feels not like our home. It is this lurking love 
of Unity forever prompting from the bottom of our na- 
ture, which explains our putting so much passion into 
‘the pursuit of this or that. For this the miser hoarded 
his gold ; for this Napoleon sought unbounded empire ; 
for this the lover wooed the heart of woman as the 
wanting half of him; for this the poet spiritualized 
nature, the artist the cold marble, with his own pas- 
sion ; for this each petty sensual appetite, through odor, 
touch, or flavor, felt after some sort of conjunction with 
the material universe ; for this, namely: that by these 
several ways, which seemed to hold out invitation, they 
might “ fraternize” a lite better with the great terri- 
bly familiar, but unknown, unrecognizing wilderness of 
existencesaround them. So long as any thing is not 
ours, we are poor. So long as any sympathy is denied 
us, we are lonely, cut off from the main trunk of the 
great tree of life. ‘The private soul must ever feel ac- 
cursed in its privacy,and the curse is only taken off 
when in the fullness of joy it feels the joyous life of all 


things thrilling through itself. 


The insatiableness of human desires, therefore, im- 
plies the universal unity of being ; and this impiies 
(for how else could an infinite variety of existences, 
retaining each its individuality, still make up one?) a 
law of order everywhere prevailing, in the social, as in 
every othersphere. So much for man, as an affective 
principle ; the sum of his desires and impulses, is uni- 
ty with all things. So much does mah require, before 
he is himself. 

Consider him now as an intelligent principle?) What 
is the end of life, under its intellectual aspect? What 
isthe end and primum mobile of all thinking? It is 


motion cramped, some stimulus turned back upon it-| to reduce all things to unity, to trace the whole tangled 
self? This constitutes the life of man, that evermore! wilderness of phenomena, which seem to lie promis- 
we are led or drawn of God, (who is the ceptre of all| cuous and detatched about us back 10 one common 
aitraction,) through these attractions which He has im- | principle ; to detect common properties, affinity be- 
planted in us, and which are the indices which not} tween differing substances, and class them under com- 
only point but feel towards our destiny, collectively and| mon heads, dnd these heads under a yet higher and 
severally. 

Now the soul, considered as Attraction, as a live| and sciences converge to one great unitary science. 
germ or upshoot from the ever-thrifiy, inexhaustibly | For unity isa primary demand of the human reason. 
creative root of the Divine First Love, isnot a simple,! The mind cannot endure contradiction, confusion, pro- 
but a very complex tendency miscuity, or indifference in any portion of the complex 
It has its many separate desires and tendencies, stand- world that falls within its ken; it cannot rest until it 
ing related through them to so many separate ends of has explained all difference away, or traced a recon- 
life, while it has also its collective, integral, and total | ciling, harmonizing law through all the infinite diyer- 


more general head, till observations become sciences, 


It is one, and it is many 


end. Taken coliectively it 8 one integral atiracuion, | gences from the one type which give individual- 


We have to consider it | thereafter are of no account, its thinking processes are 


incoherent, it has ceased to reason. The human in- 
tellect has had and will ever have but one grand prob- 


the ulterior end |!€m; To FIND THE UNITY OF THINGS ; and every exer- 


cise of intellect thus far, however special and fragment- 
has been but a branch, or little twig, or fibre to- 
wards the resolution of this mighty problem. An- 
alogy is the most powerful lever of discovery. A Uni- 
Science is the mission of philosophy,—a science 
which shall show the mind the law of all things in it- 
self,which shall verify the order of the universe by iden- 
tifying it with a type of the same order in its own inmost 
constitution,which from these observations ot order and 
harmony everywhere in the world without shall con- 
struct the proper destiny of man, of man collectively 
and socially. For man must live according to the 


n | universal order, else his incoherent life will certainly 


obscure and hide it from his intellect ; man must first 
find the complement of himself by true relations, with 


ct thought of God. With all other men, must realize a perfect and harmo- 


nious Society, before the hierarchy of the sciences can 
reach its culminating point and centre in the Social 
Science. 

Man, intellectually, therefore, is not himself, until he 
reads the unity in all things, until he shall have reared 
the unitary arch of science, the key-stone whereof 
e science of Society. 

Morally, how is it with him? Whatis the ground 


of moral obligation?) What is the beginning of 


the moral sentiment, and what the meaning of J ought? 


We do not begin to feel morally bound to anything, 
| until we feel that our action is essential to the univer- 
| harmony of things; we do not morally condemn 
ourselves until we feel that we have violated the unity 
It is inthe sentiment of Unity, the 


| Sa 





|of the universe. 
deepest sentiment in the human soul, the sentiment 
which you must presuppose in every act of conscious- 
ness, and which is inseparable from the idea of an in- 
telligent and moral being, that conscience has its ori- 
See on this subject an article in the Harbinger, 


| gin. 


Volume V, page 207, entitled: *‘ Does Passional At- | 


traction exclude Conscience ?” 
Thus, under whatever aspect you regard it, the soul 


| gravitates by its whole inmost force and passion to- 
y 
That is its integral destiny. 


| wards Universal Unity. 


Many things man seeks as his affections and desires | 


and faculties are many: but one thing always, and 
| through all of these, which is, to be made one in living 


conscious harmony with all things. That vital essence, 


therefore, which we call our soul, the animating princi- 


ple of our activity taken asa whole, may be consider- | 


ed as an Attraction towards Unity. If we say the love 
of God, we do but translate the same thought back 
into an olderdialect. This central, inextinguishable 
passiomfor Unity, which is the blended action of all 
the legitimate passions or springs of the human soul, 
and which Fourier has named the passion of Unity-ism, 
is in truth one thing with the religious sentiment. For 
to be one with all things, is to be one with the soul and 
cause of all things, which is God; this only is com- 
muning with Him in the fullest sense ; only as we are 


things, with nature and with man, do we commune 
with Him. Godis the sun about which the human soul, 
allsouls, revolve ; He is the central end of its attraction. 
Though we speak of Him as inscrutable and past find- 
ing out, yet in a certain sense there is no being whom 


we know so well, no fact of which we are so certain | 


as of His existence. 
which the soul is necessarily certain; it is as certain 
as that the soul seeks unity in every wish, act, thought 
or duty. 

Now God is Love. Love by its very nature is ex- 
pansive and creative ; it perpetually distributes itself 
through an infinity of created, finite beings, whom it 
may love,and who return its love. For love can nev- 
Perfect Love, which is One, and 


before all things, creates infinite varieties of beings ; 


er remain isolated. 


| 

true, harmonious relations with all beings and all 
each an individual, a conscious integer in itself, yet all 
attracted back, by virtue of that very love which con- 
So 
that infinitely many still make one ; perfect variety 
becomes no violation of perfect unity. 


stitues their derived essence, to the primal Source. 


How is this 
possible ? Only in one way ; only by the mediation of 
a perfect Law of Order whereby these varieties are so 
distributed as to be members and complements one of 


another as in a vast organio body. The soul may re- 


alize its whole desire of having, holding and enjoying | 


the whole universe, by virtue of this law, by being in 
harmony with the whole, that is virtually makingit all 
ours. By the law of Series, whereby all varieties of 
beings ascend in continuous and orderly degrees, from 
centre to centre, and from system to system, like the 
planets, does the universe attest the omnipresent life of 
God. In the distribution of human characters and 
passions does God act at random, is the law of unity 
dismissed? If so,then is man the sole anomally in a 
vast world of order, and liberty to man must be impos- 
sible for want of order, whereby one co-operating with 
another and with all, promotes another's destiny in fol- 
lowing the attraction which shall lead him to his own 

Such then is the integral destiny, the primary affec- 
tion and attraction and relation of the soul: to Univer- 
saL Unrry, implying perfect Order. We shall next 
analyze this passional main-spring in all its nore special 
affections or attractions, deducing the same law from 


each. 
To be Conti» ued. 
Poverty MAKES Demons.—A Jesse R. Hail of Ill, 
to release himself from supporting his mother starved 
er to death. 





It is perhaps the only fact of | 





FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


The Letters ofa Traveller, 


I. 


Continued. 


At sunset I found myself on the summit of a ridge o 
rocks ; it was the last of che Alps. At my feet stretch. 
ed Venetia,* immense, dazzling in light and. exten 
I had left the mountain, but towards what point of my 
direction? Between the plain and the peak from 
which I gazed upon it extended a beautiful oval valley 
on the one hand resting upon the side of the Alps, on 
the other raised in terraces above the plain, and pro. 
tected against the sea-winds by a rampart of fertile 
hills. 

Directly beneath me, a village was scattered on the 
slope in picturesque disorder. This poor hamlet jg 
crowned by a beautiful and vast temple of entirely new 
marble, shining with whiteness and seated proudly Up. 
on the side of the mountain. It had the appearangs 
of contemplating Italy, unrolled before it like a map, 
and of commanding it. 

A workman who was cutting marble upon the moun. 
tain, informed me that this church of pagan form, was 
the work of Canova, and that the village of Possagno, 
situated at the foot, was the birth-place of that greg: 
sculptor of modern times. ‘‘ Canova was the son of g 
stone-cutter,” added the mountaineer, “ he was a poor 
workman like myself.” 

How many times had the young handicraftsman, 
who was destined to become Canova, taken his sea; 
| upon that rock, on which now rises a temple to his 
memory? What glances had he cast over that Italy 
which has decreed to him so many crowns! upon that 
he where he displayed the peaceful royalty of his 
| genius, by the side of the terrible royalty of Napoleon! 
Did he desire, did he hope for his glory? did he eye 
| think of it?) When he had neatly hewn a quarter of 
rock, did he know that from his hand, accustomed to 
| rough labors, would come forth all the gods of Olympus, 
| and all the kings of the earth? Could he divine that 
| hew race of sovereigns which was to start up and de- 
‘mand immortality from his chisel? while he had the 
eyes of a young man, and perhaps of a lover for the 
| beautiful mountain girls of his native land, did he im- 
; agine the princess Borghese naked before him? 
| <The valley of Passagno has the form of acradle; jt 
|is made in the stature of the man who came forth from 
it. It would be worthy to have served for more than 
| one genius, and you can conceive that the sublimity of 
intellect is developed in freedom in so beautiful a country 
| and under a sky so pure. 

The limpidness of the waters, the richness of the 
soil, the strength of the vegetation, the beauty of the 
| race in this part of the Alps, and the magnificence of 
the distant prospects which the valley commands on ey- 
| ery side, seem made expressly to nourish the hfgchest 
| faculties of the soul, and excite to the most noble am- 
| bitions. 

This kind of terrestrial paradise, in which intellectu- 
lal youth can blossom with all the sap of spring, this 
| immense horizon which seems to call upon the steps 
and the thoughts of the future, are these not the two 
| principal conditions for the development of a beautiful 
| destiny ? 
Canova’s life was fruitful and generous as the soil of 
|his native and. Sincere and simple as a true moun- 
taineer, he always loved with a tender predilection the 
village and the poor little house where he was born, 
| He hadit very modestly embellished, and came there 
lin autumn to rest from the labors of the year. He then 
| took pleasure in drawing the herculean forms of the 
peasants, and the truly Greek heads of the young 
girls. The inhabitants of Possagno say with pride 
that the principal models of the rich collection of Can- 
ova’s works came from their vallcy. In faet you have 
only to pass through it to recognize at every step the 
type of the cold beauty which characterizes the statua- 
ry of the empire. The principal advantage of these 
mountain girls, and precisely that which marble ‘cannot 
re-produte; is the freshness of their color and the trans- 
| parency of their skin. To them may be applied with- 
out exaggeration the eternal metaphor of the roses and 
the lilies. Their eyes have an excessive clearness, and 
an uncertain shade, green and blue at the same time, 
which is peculiar to the stone called acqua marina. 
Canova was particularly delighted with the morbidezza 
of their blonde, abundant and heavy hair. He dressed 
jit himself before copying them, and arranged their 
| tresses according to the different styles of Greek stat- 
uary. 

The girls have generally an expression of gentleness 
and artlessness which, reproduced upon finer lineaments 
and more delicate forms, must have inspired Canova 
with the conception of the delicious head of Pysche. 
| The men have a collossal head,a prominent brow, hair 
that is thick and blonde also, large, quick and bold eyes, 
,a short and square face. Nothing profound or delicate 
in the physiognomy, but a frankness and courage whieh 
recall the expression of the antique huntsmen. The 
| temple of Canova is an exact copy of the Pantheon at 
|Rome. It is built of a beautiful marble with a white 
grouna, crossed with red and rosy shades, but soft and 
| already grained by the frost. Canova, with philan- 
thropie views, bad this church erected in order to at- 
tract a large concourse of foreigners and travellers to 
| Possagno, and thus procure a little trade and money for 
the poor inhabitants of the mountain. He intended to 
make of it a kind of museum for his works. The 
church was to have contained the sacred subjects which 
| had been produced by his chisel, and upper separate 
galleries the profane subjects. He died without being 
able to accomplish his project, and left considerable 
'sums destined for this purpose. r is ow 
brother, he bishop at gina 

, Was 

| see the labors, a sordid economy or a remarkable bad 
faith prevailed in the execution of the last wishes of 
ithe sculptor. Excepting the building of marble on 
which there was no longer any chance to speculate, 
| the necessity of filling up has been meanly met. In- 
sted of twelve colossal statues in marble which were 
to occupy the twelve niches of the cupola, are seen 
| twelve grotesque giants, which a skilful painter, as he 
is elsewhere called, executed ironically in order to 
avenge himself for the mean trickeries of the contrac- 
tors. Very little of Canova’s sculpture adorns the in- 
| terior of the monument. Some few bas-reliefs of small 
| dimensions, but of very pure and very elegant designs, 
| 4re incrusted around some of the chapels; you £aW 
| them at the Academy of Fine arts in Venice, and were 
delighted with one in particular. You saw there also 
the group of the Christ at the tomb, which is certainly 
| Canova’s coldest conception. The bronze of this group 
| is in the temple of Possagno, as well as the tomb which 
| encloses the sculptor’s remains ; it isa very simple am 
very beautiful Greek sarcophagus, executed from his 
drawings. 

Another group of the Christ in his shroud, painted in 











*The ancient name for the Venetian States, now forming part of the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and subject to Austria. 
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; the chief altar. Canova, the most mod- 
™ eet. had the pretension of being a painter. 
e° ased several years in re-touching this picture, for- 
ely the only child of his old age, which, from af- 

tion for his virtues, and from respect for his glory, 
heirs ought to preserve preciously at home, and to 


hide from all eyes. 


tunat 


* > * * * 


[ followed the road to Asolo along a ridge of hills 

yered with fig-trees ; I embraced this rich aspect of 
- etia for several leagues, without being fatigued by 
ae mane owing to the variety of the foregrounds, 
which descend by grades of hillocks and ravines even 
ae level surface of the plain. Streams of crystal 
wind and leap among these gorges, the features of 
which are bold without being harsh, and the movement 
of which changes at every turn of the road. 

Thesoil is the richest in delicious fruits, and the cli- 
mate the most healthy ofall Italy. At Asolo,a village 
puilt like Possagno, upon the side of the Alps, at the 
ntrance of a valley not less beautiful, I found a moun- 
o was starting for Treviso, seated majesti- 
caliy upon a cart drawn by four she-asses. I requested 
him, for a modest consideration, tomake a smail place 
{ot me among the goats which he was carrying to mar- 
ket; and I arrived at Treviso the next morning, after 
having slept fraternally with the innocent animals 
which were to fall the next day under the knife of the 
butcher. This thought inspired me with an uncon- 
querable horror for their master, and I did not exchange 
zsingle word with him during the whole distance. 

[slept two hours at Treviso with a little cold and 
fevag; at noon I found a veturrino who was starting 
for Mestre, who took me foratrifle. I found Catullo’s 
ondola at the entrance of the canal. The doctor, 
seated on the poop, was exchanging Venetian drolleries 
with that pearl of Gondoliers. There was an unusual 
radiance on the countenance of our friend. : 

« Whatis it?” saidI to him; “have you received a 
legacy? are you appointed your uncle’s physician?” 

‘He made a mysterious gesture, and signed to me to 
take a seat by his side. ‘Then he drew from his pock- 
eta letter postmarked Geneva. After reading it I} 
tuned aside to hide my tears. But when I looked at 
the doctor, I found him busy reading the letter in his 


e 
taineer Wh 


turn. 
“Don’t trouble yourself,’ said Ito him. He paid 


no attention to what I said, and continued, sae | 
hecarried it to his lips with a passionate vivacity en- 
tirely Italian, and gave it back to me, saying for all ex- 
cuse : “ I have read it.” 

We pressed each other's hands with tears. Then 1} 
asked him if he had received any money for me. He 
replied to me affirmatively by a nod. 
-“« And when does your friend Zuzuf sail? 

« The fifteenth of next month.” 

« You willengage a passage for me on board his ves- | 
sel for Constantinople, doctor!” 

“Tet 

“« Yes.” 

« And you will come back ?” said he. 

« Yes, I will come back.” 

“ And he also?” 

“ And he also, I hope.” 

«“ God is great!” said the doctor, raising his eyes) 
toheaven with an air at once ingenuous and comical. | 

«“ We will see Zuzuf this evening at the coffee-house,” | 

wadded he ; “in the meanwhile, where will you lodge ” | 

«“ That’s not of much consequence to me, friend, I) 

start for the Tyrol day after to-morrow.” 


END OF FIRST LETTER. 
ro be continued. 
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LLL AAAALA 
Beratan Beovixaces—Thousands of our virtuous 
fmales labor from morning till night for a pittance 


THE HARBINGER. 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
BY ROBERT NICOLL. 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
God made not thee tosleep 
The hour of earth, in doing naught —away ; 
* He gave thee power to keep. 
Oh! use it for his glory, while you may. 
Arouse thee, Soul ! 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
O there is much to do ; 
For thee, if thou would’st work for human kind. 
The misty future through 
A greatness looms—’tis Mind, awaken’d Mind! 
Arvuse thee, Soul! 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
Shake of thy sluggishness, 
As shakes the lark the dew-drop from its wing; 
Make but one Error less— 
One Truth, thine offering to Mind’s altar bring! 
Arouse thee, Soul! 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
Be what thou surely art, 
An emanation from the Deity, 
A flutter of that heart 
Which fills all Nature, sea, and earth, and sky, 
Arouse thee, Soul! 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
And let the body do 
Some worthy deed for human happiness 
To join, when life is through, 
Unto thy name; that Angels both may bless, 
Arouse-thee, Soul! 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
Leave nothings of the earth,— 
And, if the body be not strong to dare, 
To blessed thoughts give birth, 
High as yon Heaven, pureas Heaven’s air, 
Arouse thee, Soul! 


Arouse thee, Soul! 
Or sleep for evermore, 
And be what all nonentities have been— 
Craw] on till life is o’er ; 
If to be aught but this thou e’er dost mean, 
Arouse thee, Soul! 





Anecpote oF J. Q. Apams.—Of Mr. Adams it may 
be justly said, that no man had less of the feeling of 
proscirption. In dispensing patronage, he ever looked 
mofe to the integrity aud competency ofthe applicant, 
than to his political creed, and I mention a little anec- 
dote that came within my own knowledge, that will 
illustrate the truth of what I assert :—While Secretary 
of State, and his name was up for the Presidency, his 
influence was invoked, by some of his political friends, 





' 





ing to the State of Rhode Island, but he declined to 


to procure a midshipman’s warrant for a youth belong- 
| 


interfere with the duties of the Secretary of the Navy. 
After he became President of the United States the 
subject was again renewed, and pressed with the in- 
delicate suggestion, ‘that now he was commander-in- 
chief——he might do what he pleased.” ‘No, (said Mr. 
Adams, with more than usual warmth,) there are things 
which Omnipotence cannot do—an act of injustice. 


| L have learned that there are other and earlier appli- 


warcely adequate to the support of life. Thousands) cants, with stronger claims, and I will not allow my- | 


literally starve and work themselves into galloping con- | self to interfere.” There may be some of the Rhode | 


} 


sumption and early graves. ‘Thousands more are forced 
into crime, and become outcasts from virtue. Think 
of this, ye happy ones, who are well fed, well clothed, 
and shielded from all want and temptation! This in 
our happy land. Now, in the Belgian Netherlands 
there are no miserable, starving sempstresses, no pale, 
dying consumptives, and no avowed courtezans. Why 
isthis? Because, simply, in every city is an institu- 
tion called a Beguinage, deriving its name from a pious 
Saint Bega, who founded and patronised the first. It 
isnot a hospital, nor an almshoyse, into which none | 


but the wretched are admitted, but a little hamlet, en- | ° 


a oa | 
closed with walls and gates, containing fifty, a hun- | 


dred, and sometimes two hundred tenements, ranged 
in neat streets, with a pretty little chapel. These lit- 
ve hamlets contain no dwellers but females, old and| 
young—females who were poor, and orphans and un- 

protected in the world. Here they enter and become | 
inmates, and each one, by sober industry and her pecu- | 
liar talent, supports herself. How is thisdone? In} 
this way: Those who can, embroider, and draw, and | 
paint—others knit, sew, weave purses, wash prints 

Children fashion and dress dolls—thus uniting pleasure 
and profit, end calling orth industry and taste. The 
elderly nurse the sick at their respective houses. The 
needle-work, gloves, stockings, purses and dolls, are 
sold ata fair. Into this society all who conform to its 
soler rules are admitted, and when she pleases, the 
devotee may go forth again to the world. Her own 
little portion and effects are sacred to her. From the 








Island delegation still living, that recoflect this cireum- 
stance. 


cc 
| 


Htmpotpt anp O.v Kentuck !—Not long since, at 
an evening political levee, at the Capital, conversation 
| turned upon Geography, and finally, old Tom Benton, 
| (being present,) began to quote Humboldt pretty exten- 
sively. A quiet old codger, an ex-M. C., wo hailed 
| from Kentucky, and had been once attached in some 


| way to the Ministry of France, in his younger days, 


| J, can you tell me whar’s Bar Grass ? 


and of which fact he was always mighty proud, joined 
in the conversation. When old Tom had gotten 
through with his Humboldt authority, Kentuck said— 
“ Gentlemen, it is my opinion old Humboldt is an 
over-rated man, and he don’t begin to know so much 
about geography as he lets on. The fact is, I met him 
once ata public dinner in Paris, when I was thar, and 
put him to the proof. As long as he was talking about 
the Andes and Cordilleras, and sich places as nobody 
but himself had ever heard on, he carried everything 
his own way, but the instant I put a straight forward 
question to him, one that any school boy in Kentucky 
might have answered, he was floored ; yes sir! Now 
Baron, said I, taking him quite by surprise, Baron, says 
Upon—my— 
honor—gentlemen, he knew no more about it than | do 


m 


about Jewrusalem ! 
cc 


Tue Tors or a Newsparer.—Newspaper literature 


Beguinages, the sober young men of the Belgian cities] j. 4 jink in the great miracles which prove the greatness 


select their purest and most industrious companions for 
life. They leave then the habit, and re-enter the 
world, to return once more if reduced to widowhood 
andindigence. Isthere no blessed Saint Bega among 
all the noble, the beautiful, the rich women of America! 
Cannot such an association be formed, for the protection 
of female virtue, and the shelter of the wretched, the 


of England, and every support should be given to news- 
papers. ‘The editors of these papers must have a most 
enormous task. It is not the writing of the leading ar- 
ticles itself, but the obligation to write that article every 
week, whether inclined or not, in sickness or in health, 
in affliction, disease of mind, winter and summer, year 
after year, tied down to the task, remaining in one spot. 


aged, and the orphan! Many surely are there, among) J; js jike the walking of a thousand miles in a thousand 


our wealthy maidens, who have ample means to found 
such Beguinages. They would be the adored of 


thousands, should they do it—thousands of the sorrow- pears nothing. 


ing of their own sex.—Popular Magazine. 
——— 


Tue Rich Man anv THE Day Lasorer.—A mer- 
chant who is as avaricious as opulent, has recently ex- 
cited some public attention at London. He had ob- 
tained at the cheapest possible rate a poor day laborer 
todo some work in his house. ‘This unfortunate man, 
fatigued with work, represented to the merchant's wife, 
that with so low wages he could not procure a glass of 
beer to quench his thirst. ‘The compassionate woman 
gave him a tankard of ale, but the husband learned this 
circumstance on his return and when he settled with 





Ihave a fellow-feeling, for 1 know how a peri- 
In itself it ap- 
The labor is not manifest, nor is it the 
labor, it is the continual attention which it requires. 
Your life becomes, as it were, the publication. One 
week is no sooner corrected and printed, than on comes 
another. 
tition of toil, a constant weight upon the mind, a con- 
tinual wearing upon the intellect and spirits, demand- 
ing all the exertion of your faculties, at the same time 
that you are compelled to do the severest drudgery. To 
write for a paper is very well, but to edit one is to con- 
demn yourself to slavery.— Maryatt. 


hours. 
odical will wear down one’s existence. 


a 
Anecpote.—Chauncy Place, Thursday Lecture. This 


the laborer retained the value of the drink ; the poor| Lecture was established 215 years ago. 


man exclaimed against it and raised so great an uproar 


The venerable Dr. Pierce was once asked by a Lady 





It is the stone of Sisyphus, an endless repe- } 


that the police took him to prison. The next day when| who was standing opposite the church one Thursday, if 


he was called before the Judge he explained the aflair 
and was discharged on the payment of two shillings ; 
but the merchant had another account to render to 
Justice. He was condemied to pay fifty pounds ster- 





there was a protracted meeting there. 

‘Yes,’ replied the old man, ‘if is very protracted, for 
it has been held for two hundred and fifteen years.’ 
We had this from the lips of the Dr. himself, who 


ms as a fine for having sold beer without a license, and| seemed to enjoy his own joke very heartily as he re- 
the poor laborer, as the informer of the offence, re-| lated it to his brethren at Crosby’s Bookstore last 


ceived a third of the sum.——Courier Des Etats Unis. 


week.—Prisoners Friend. 





Model Artists. 


A company of these performers has arrived in this 
city, and gave a private exhibition to about thirty per- 
sons, on Wednesday evening. Their vesture was 
similar to that we have described as having been used 
by Dr. Collyer, though covering their forms more com- 
pletely, we understood from a gentleman, who had 
seen both. Their representations were of classical 
groups of statuary, particularly of the ancient gods 
and goddesses, &c. It is their intention, we presume, 
to commence public exhibitions, if they succeed in ob- 
taining the toleration of the public sentiment or impu- 
nity in braving it from the police. 

The finest pieces of statuary in the world are of nude 
figures, the Venus de Medicis, for instance, and the 
Apollo Belvidere, which have been consecrated by 
the admiration of ages. So of Power's Greek Slave 
and his Eve. ‘To produce these splendid works of art, 
has never been considereda mean use of the loftiest 
genius. ‘To be able to appreciate and admire them is 
thought to argue a refined and delicate taste. The 
exhibition of the Greek Slave, which is the figure of 


a beautiful young maid exposed in the market of Con- | 


stantinople, naked for sale, met with a slight opposi- 
tion on the score of indelicacy. But the good sense of 
the community soon stamped it as ridiculous prudery. 

The Rev. Orville Dewey eloquently exposed the in- 
delicacy of the objection, and placed in a striking light 
the moral effeet which such a specimen of the fine arts 
was capable of producing. : 

What then is the difference between a public exhi- 
bition of the statue of a nude figure, and that of the 
native living subject itself? This question not many 
have been able, satistactorily to answer for themselves. 
It deserves examination. 

The difference is not merely that of, flesh and mar- 
ble. 

The most beautiful thing to the senses, in creation, 
is a well developed human form. The reason is be- 
cause it is the tefhple home of the most admirable of 
created things—the rational, sensitive soul. It is the 
expression of noble thought, the embodiment of re- 
fined and elevated feeling, the residence of the express 
image of the Pure Spirit. When we look upon a pro- 
duction of the creative genius of Art, we view it as 
the realization of a lofty ideal, the expression of a pure 
spiritual conception; as the vehicle by which the 
genius of its author communicates to our souls, his | 
perfected idea of excellence and power. It af- | 
fords us a similar pieasure to witness the contempla- 
tion of a good deed, or the expression of a noble 
thought. It refines and elevates our minds to an 
equality with itself. Ina soul fruitful of good things, 
it begets generations of pure and holy emotions. 

On the other hand, let the plastic power of art, be 
yoked to an imagination, filled with low and vulgar 
ideas, let it project its inverted ideal into form, and we 
shali have a statue embodying everything earthly, sen- 
sual and develish, whose contemplation will necessari- 
ly debase and corruptus. Obscenity and lascivious- 
ness may be represented as well as purity and goodness. | 
While this is angelic, that would be bestial. 

But Art is buta copy of Nature, imperfect and in- | 
complete ; for as Sir ‘Thomas Browne said, Nature is | 
but the Art whereby God created the world. Man’s 
Artisan imitation of God’s Art. The inanimate | 
marble is a sorry substitute for the breathing body. | 

We infer then that whatever may be beheld with | 





propriety or improvement in stone, 1t is not indelicate 
} 


or vulgar, toan appreciating mind, to represent by the 
livinghuman form. The true object of observation, is 
the thing represented, mot the medium of its represen- 
tation. We see not why the sight of a beaunful and 
bashful maiden slave,exposed naked in an Eastern 
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thirty, or forty years with cadaverous countenance, 
tottering frame, and palsied step, daily going for his or 
her sixpennyworth of poison ; and we have heard of 
yearly bills of £20 in one family for opium and lauda- 
num! In the townof Wisbech alone there are four 
hundred gallons of laudanum sold and swallowed ev- 
ery year; eight gallons of laudanum per week, one 
small shop actually vending two gallons of this quan- 
tity! The apothecary’s practice is thus a lucrative one 
in the fens. ‘Take away the laudanum retail trade, 
and the druggist’s occupation is gone—it is the staple 
of the trade. Added to this frightful consumption of 
laudanum there are 1,128,780 gallons of beer and 
20,500 gallons of ardent spirits consumed annually in 
Wisbech. To manufacture the one and vend the oth- 
er there are no fewer than two maltsers, twelve brew-. 
ers, nine wholesale dealers in ardent spirits, forty-eight 
inn keepers, and forty-five ‘Tom and Jerries. As if 
this were not enough to vitiate the appetite, or rather 


' to satisfy the cravings of a vitiated appetite, there is to 


be added to the catalogue the fact of there being one 
hundred and seventy persons retailing tobacco. To 
counteract all this laudanum, beer and spirits-swallow- 
ing and tobaceo-inhaling, there are seventy dealers in 
coffee and tea, with two houses, nicknamed temper- 


| ance hotels.” 


$$$ 


Toxacco Smoxtne.—-There is an article much used 
in various ways, though not asan aliment, the delete- 
rious effects of which on the assimilating organs, re- 
quire to be briefly noticed—namely, tobacco. Although 
confessedly one of the most virulent poisons in nature, 
yet such is the fascinating influence of this noxious 
weed, that mankind resort to it in every mode they . 
can devise to ensure its stupifying agency. ‘Tobacco 
disorders the assimilating functions in general, but 
particularly, as I believe, the assimilation of the sac- 
charine principle. | have never been able to trace the de- 
velopment of oxalic to the use of tobacco; but that some 
analogous and equally poisonous principle (probably of 
an acid nature) is generated in certain individuals by 
its abuse, is evident from their cachetic looks, and from 
the dark and often greenish-yellow tint of the blood. 
The severe and peculiardyspetic symptoms sometimes 
produced by inveterate snuff-taking are well known ; 
and I have more than once seen such cases terminate 
fatally with malignant disease of the stomach and liver. 
Great smokers also, especially those who employ short 
pipes and cigars, are said to be liable to cankerous af- 
fections of the lips. But it happens with tobacco as 
with deleterious articles of diet,—the strong and heal- 
thy suffer comparatively little, while the weak and 
predisposed to disease fall victims to its poisonous 
operation. Surely, if the dictates of reason were al- 
lowed to prevail, an article so injurious to the health, 
and so offensive in all its forms and modes of employ- 
ment, would speedily be banished from common use,— 
Prauton Stomach Diseases. 





Porviar Icnornance.—The N. Y. Post remarks that 
“ Some things occurred on Wednesday at the funeral 
procession, which show how unsubstantial is that fame 
which seems the widest. Few men were better known 
to the public than Mr. Adams; few more spoken of ; 
not inany of whose personal history so much was mat- 
ter of conversation. Yetin a very well dressed group 
among the gazers at the funeral spectacle yesterday, 
one lady was heard to ask whether he was not an old 
man ; and another, in reply to a question concerning 


| the place of his family residence, said that she believed 


he belonged to Connecticut. If we had any doubt be- 
fore of the utility of such public ceremonies as took place 
yesterday, this was enough to dissipate them. They 


j awaken a certain class—it is not a large class, we hope 
: te - |—from the sloth of contented ignorance, and lead them 
than the sight of a faithful picture of the spectacle,em- |. ie : dl : hen 
Seg oe : | to inquire into matters of public concern, of which they 
bodied in marble. The vulgar would look upon both |. 7 ; : q 
: : ; ; |might otherwise never be induced to inform them- 
perhaps, in mocking and lustful delight—the pure and lcdienain ® 
the good, would be moved to sympathy and compas- |” zi 
sionate pity. 


market for sale, should be more or less objectionable 





r ‘ : ' . | Letrmer Bernine tue Porr’s Buii.—When the in- 

We can easily conceive then, circumstances, in | toljigence arrived, that in some place the authorities 
which refined and pure minded persons might with | aq begun to execute the bull, and to burn Luther's 
propriety, see a representation, In groups of living and | books, the monk felt himself sufficiently strong to re- 
nude figures, of what is beautiful and elevating in art | venge this arbitrary act on the pope’s writings. On 


and nature—of pure spiritual conceptions—of chaste | the 10th of December, 1520, the academic youth sum- 


sentiments—of ennobling ideas. But such ideals | moned by a formal proclamation posted on a black 
could only be represented by true artists, expressing 


; C thei ioe een beard, assembled in unwonted numbers before the 
the natural creations of their own genius, inspired with | f)cter Gate of Wittenberg; a pile of wood was col- 


lected, to which a master of acts of the university set 
| lire ; in the full feeling of the orthodoxy of his seces- 
| sion, the mighty Augustine, clad in his cow!, advanced 
|4o the fire, holding in his hand the pope’s bull and de- 
cretals ; ** Because thou hast vexed the Lord’s saints,” 
exclaimed he,“ mayst thou be consumed in eternal 
fire!” and threw it into the flames. Never was rebel- 
lion more resolutely proclaimed. “Highly needful 
were it,” said Luther, another day, “ that the pope 
(that is the papacy) with ail his doctrines and abomi- 
nations should be burnt._—Ranke’s History of the 
Reformation. 


genuine love of purity and ideal truth. 

Far removed from this, however, is the proposed ex- 
hibition of the Model Artistes. They exhibit merely 
for the sake of pecuniary gain. Their object is low 
and selfish. ‘Their Tableaux are selected as appeals 
solely to the lower and baser sentiments of the public, 
and are of degrading tendency. The performers 
themselves have no just conception of the power and 
mission of art, and most probably by nature and edu- 
cation, are incapable of truly expressing or of truly 
feeling, refined and pure sentiments. On the whole, 
we think their exhibitions, free from the restraining in- 
fluences of female presence in the audience, would 


foster and develop licentiousness, degrade the public | 


taste and corrupt public morals.—Cincinnati Herald. 





Sypney Smita on War Exrenses.— Not only is 
economy not practised, but it is despised, and the idea 
of it is connected with Jacobinism, disaffection, and 
Joseph Hume. Every rock in the ocean where a cor- 
morant can be perched is occupied by our troops—has 
a governor, deputy governor, store keeper, deputy store 
keeper, and will soon have an archdeacon and a bishop 
—military colleges, with thirty-four professors educa- 
ting seventeen ensigns per annum, being halt an ensign 
for each professor, with every species of nonsense, ath- 
letic, arterial, and plumigerous. A just and necessary 
war costs this country about £400 per minute ; whip- 
cord, £45,000 ; red tape, £7000 ; lace for drummers 
and fifers, £40,000; a pension to one man who has 
broken his head at the Pole, to another who has shat- 
tered his leg at the Equator; subsidies to Persia ; se- 
cret money to Thibit; an annuity to Lady Henry 
Somebody, and her seven daughters, the husband being 
shot at some place where we never ought to have had 
any soldiers at all, and the elder brother returning four 
members to parliament—such a scene of extravagance, 
corruption, and expense, must paralyse the industry aad 
mar the fortunes of the most industrious spirited people 


that ever existed.” 
i 


SrarTLinG Facts.—The Lincoln Mercury says,— 
« The practice of taking opium, laudanum, ether and 
morphia, has increased and is still increasing amongst 
the population of the fens of Cambridgeshire and Lin- 
colnshire to a frightful extent. It obtains amongst the 
aged, the infirm and the young, and it is confined to 
neither sex—old men, old women and young women 
are equally its victims. It may be safely averred that 
every second customer who visits the druggists, pur- 
chases opium, laudanum, or some opiate or narcotic, 
whilst every second customer of the grocer is a pur- 
chaser of tobacco. 

“Jt is common to see the man or woman of twenty, 


| 


LL 

| Every Man us own Cosnter.—Scotes of our 
neighbors are now clamping along the streets in shoes 
of their own soleing. The gutta percha people have 
established an agency in Neweastle (at Messrs. An- 
gus’ in the Close,) where soles are purchased by the 
public, and also a composition for attaching them to 
shoes and boots. A pair of either, with foundations 
like a sieve, may be rendered by the new process, 
warm and water-tight in five minutes. The new sub- 
stance, so lately introduced to the knowledge of civil- 
ized society, is a vegetable product, and was discov- 
ered by a traveller in use among the Indians. It has 
sqme resemblance to caoutchouc—-the Indian-rubber 
of the school-boy—but has properties peculiar to it- 
self. ‘ There is nothing like leather” says the adage ; 
but the old saying must be given up, tor gutta percha 
is very like it—too much so for the peace of mind of 
the shoemakers, who see their customers soleing their 
own shoes. Elven the ladies, tories as they are in their 
attachment to old ways, are adopting the new-fangled 
leather; and a Gateshead servant lass, who was sent 
by her mistress across the river for gutta percha, in- 
stead of finding her way to the Close, strayed into the 
fish-market, whence she returned, after an amusing 
colloquy with a fish-wife, with a pair or soles '|—Gates- 
head Observer. 





An amusing incident occurred the other day at the 
City Clerk’s office. A stout Irishman came in with an 
enormous dog, and said to Mr. McCleary, who was at 
his desk: ‘“‘May it plase your honor, I want a license.” 
Mr. McCleary quietly wrote out the license, and hand- 
edittothe man. ‘And how much am I to pay?” 
“Two dollars.” “Two dollars! A friend of mine got 
one here only a day or two ago, for fifty cents.” “It 
must he a mistake,” replied Mr. McCleary ; “I have 
been here a great many years, and never issued a dog 
license under two dollars.” “Dog!” cried the Irishman, 
“d—n the dog! I never sawthe baste before. I want 
to get married.”——Boston Atlas. 
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Of modern civilization, the natura! fruits are contempt for 


others’ te, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck Ss dicanene, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 


erish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
is to come. and can only come from the new application 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wirtiam Evcery Cuannine. 


The Great Event, 

“ Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are ? 
Traveller! o’er yon mountain height, 

See the glory-beaming star !” 

The “horologue of time” has struck another great 
hour in the passage of the centuries. Another grand 
world-event signalizes the destiny of Man. France 
completes the Revolution which has been silently work- 
ing for fifty years. A third convulsive effort to relieve 
herself from oppression has shaken off the remains of 
arbitrary power,as the lion scatters the night dews 
from his mane. France, brave, noble France, the pio- 
neer of natlons,—France, the indomitable leader of 
the European movement,—France, the birth place and 
home of Fourier, the hive and center of the highest 
social aspirations of the Nineteenth Century, —France, 
glorious France is redeemed ; she has fought her last 
bloody battle for Freedom ; she has smitten her op- 
pressors so that they will rise no more; and now, 
emancipated from the snares and fetters that have so 
long crippled her genius, she begins a career of posi- 
tive and upward progress. Let the people of all na- 
tions shout, for, we believe in God, that their hour has 
come ! 

This event is so important in all the aspects in which 
itcan be regarded, that we hail it with nine cheers of 
deligt. Weextend the right hand of fellowship to 
our friends in France, and welcome them to new op- 
portunites and hopes. ‘They have shown themselves 
worthy of their ancient fame asa people. The blow 
they have struck, after rocking the dynasties of Eu- 
rope from side to side, will re-echo round the globe, 
and be heard by distant ages. 
clime will leap up tocatch the joyful sound, and the 
universal heart of Ifumanity beat with a fresher pulse. 

That this attempt wonld be successful, we have not 


The multitudes of every 


had a moment's doubt from the beginning. Our con- 
fidence was in the French people themselves, because 
they are at heart a noble people ; in the great construc- 
tive truths which have been so laboriously inculcated 
upon them during the last ten years; in the humanitary 
tendencies which mark nearly all the eminent demo- 
cratic leaders, who are no longer asin the old Revolu- 
tion, wild beasts of destructivism, but hopeful architects 
and builders of a better Future ; in the teachings of 
Social Science which have long proclaimed this peri- 
od of the world’s history, as a turning point in Time ; 
and in a thousand and one signs and indications of a 
Providential Epoch, which confirm the anxious yearn- 
ingsand instinctive prophecies of our own hearts. Itisa 
mistake to suppose that the French nation are unfitted 
tothe position they have assumed. They have long 
been prepared and waiting for it; and now that the 
time has come, the expedition, the energy, the blood- 
Jessness, and the moderation with which it has been 
executed, deménstrates their fitness for even greater 
things. 

Those fifty years of silent preparation have not 
gone for nothing. France is not now what she was in 
her first necessary but bold attempt, when her imbruted 
populace, goaded to madness by long years of wrong, 
broke loose in frantic license. Opinion is not now 
what it was then—a mere chaos of warring impulses 
and insane aspirations. Itis sober, sedate, construc- 
tive, organized. Great men have lately lived among 
the French ; great thoughts have filled their minds and 
hearts ; glimpses of a new destiny have opened upon 
them ; and deep-seated, substantial convictions of a 
peaceful and constructive Democracy, soon to arise 
on earth, have guided thei instinctively to a wiser 
policy. These were the precursors to great deeds; 
and we thank God, that the recent news from Europe 
has more than justified our expectations. Her 
people and their representatives have been true to their 
position. Al] that has yet been done is full of promise. 
‘The attitude of the nation in regard to the Future is 
sublime. Hinauf geschaut, eaid Faust, as he awoke 
from the horrors of thatawful night in the dungeon, 
“ Aloft there ho! how the giant mountain- peaks glim- 
mer with the new etheria! dawn!” 


What gives us particular confidence in the new gov- 
ernment of France, is that they have opened their eyes 
to the particular difficulties of their undertaking. They 
eee that mere political constitution is not the whole 
work they have to do. If to give the nation universal 
suffrage were all, their task would be easily done. But 
that is only a beginning of their duties. ‘The great 
physical and mora! wants of the masses are to be satis- 
fied; and the new government does not blirk this 
question. 1t opens its career with a recognition of the 
Social Problem of the Age. It not only abrogates the 
pernicious privileges of the Nobility: it not only pro 
claims all men equal before the State: it not only re- 
turns their long withheld rights to the many, but it 
emancipates iis colonial slaves, it converts its palaces 
into hospitals, it establishes Work-shops fur the unem 
ployed, it distributes bread to the hungry, and it an- 
nounces the high question of the Organization of La 
"Bor, as the goal of its aims and the aspiring word which 
it invokes for victory. Noble France ! 

No one will deny that our republican brethren have 
an arduous and embarrassing path before them. They 









more cheering visions of the future. We are taught 
by it that the prevalent wretchedness of man is an in- 
cident in his history, not an essential attribute of his 
being. We are enabled to foresee the brightness of 


come into power with a broken and exhausted inheri- 
tance,—with fettered finances, deranged trade and a 
starving populace. But we believe that their principles 






are adequate to any emergency. Some mistakes they 
will doubtless make—perhaps commit grave and griev- 
ous errors. But there is vitality enough in the single 
thought of Organic Industry to save them from a world 


of weakness—as a spot of Health in a whole Body of 


Corruption often will work out a perfect cure. If the 
men entrusted with the Revolution are sincere in their 
manifestos ; if they really recognize the grand demand 
of the Era, for an organization of labor,+--and there is 
nothing in their past lives to qualify our hopes ;---if they 
are willing to go before the People on this issue of in- 
coherent or organized Industry, they are more than 


safe: they are victorious, triumphant, inevitable, great! 


LAA A 


The Birth Day of Fourier. 


We would direct the attention of our readers to the 
notice in another part of this paper by the Committee 
of the Boston Union, for the celebration of the birth- 
day of Cuartes Fourier. Our friends in Boston have 
made preparations for commemorating this anniversary, 
in a manner becoming its importance ; and from the 
well known intelligence, zeal, and unity of the As- 


sociationists in that city, we may look for an occasion 
of more than common interest. Suitable notice will 


be taken of the day in New York, and we presume 
We trust as 
many of our friends in New England, as can make it 
convenient to gather in Boston next week, will not 


also, in Philadelphia and Cincinnati. 


fail to be present at the approaching festival. Festi - 


val, we may well call it, for although the time has not 
yetcome to celebrate the great harvest-feast of Hu- 
manity, and to enjoy the fruits of harmony and at- 
traction, which our bounteous mother is preparing for 
her children,—the occasion is one which calls for and 
juctifies the most enthusiastic emotions of gratitude, 


joy and hope. 
It is the festival of gratitude. 


dead to the goodness of the Universal Providence, 
which we believe has appointed man to a nobler des- 
tiny, than to be a mere clod of the valley, a worm of 
When we remember 


thé dust, or a beast of prey? 


that the globe we inhabit, is but in the infancy 
of its being—that Humanity is appointed to a _glori- 
ousprogress, of which but the first, feeble, imperfect 


steps have been yet realized,—that society is to appear 
in a form, as conspicuous for its celestial harmony and 


beauty, as itis now repulsive by its disorder and de- 


formity, we cannot but be grateful to the Creator, for 
the unfolding of his purposes, and the assurance ot his 
We are grateful to Fourter, as the hon- 
ored instrament of Providence, in revealing the laws 
of human destiny, and in teaching the methods by 
which the highest aspirations of justice and benevo- 
lence can be embodied in the organization of society. 
FourteR was sent on a greagemission of humanity. 
For 
The 
blandishments of a selfish and corrupt age, could not 
He was so far in 


benignity. 


His life wasa scene of self-abnegation and toil. 
him the allurements of the world had no charm. 


seduce him from his high purpose. 


advance of hiscontemporaries in scientific insight and 
religious trust, as to appear dwarfed by the distance. 
[His comprehensive intellect, enlightened by the per- 
ception of everlasting laws, expatiated fearlessly over 
the whole domain of truth, and opened its most hidden 
Like 
Columbus, conscious that the he wasthe discoverer of 
a new world, the neglect and injustice of his own times 
He lived in communion with the 
Creator, by the reverent study of his laws, and in de- 
votion to posterity, by establishing the methods of uni- 
Honor and gratitude then to Fov- 
RiER, a3 the herald of a better age, and the chosen in- 
strument of Providence for the revelation of Social 


mysteries to the understanding of the world. 


did not terrify him. 


versal harmony. 


Science. 


The birth-day of Fourier is also a festival of joy and 
When we look at the present condition of Hu- 


hope. 
manity,—with its cities so fair and splendid to out- 


ward appearance, reeking with untold abominations, 


filled with lurking-places, where vice and wretched- 


ness nestle ih festering, loathsome corruption,—its 
commerce, instead of being the bounteous medium for 


the fraternal exchange of mutual benefits, a theatre 


forcomplicated frauds, monopolies, and deceptions, 


which would not discredit the ingenuity of Satan him- 
self,—its halls of legislation swarming with political 
gamblers and pretended patriots,—its churches, dead 


to the temporal sufferings of an immense portion of 


the “members of Christ’s body,” and concealing un- 
der a cloak of sanctity, the most bloated and rotten 
seliishness,—when we look at the surface of the globe, 
intended to be the throne and joy of human beings, 
“made alittle lower than the angels,” scourged by 
malaria, pestilence, frightful deserts, and fatal climates, 
its fairest and most fertile portions resting in the iron 
grasp of monopoly ; and giving no food to the fam- 
ished victims, by whose toils it has been cultivated,— 
when we look at the population, that is scattered through 
its dwellings, writhing like serpents, in mutual hostility, 
jegraded by physical want, polluted with vice, degen- 
erated to the level of beasts, man sacrificing his dig 
nity for power, woman selling her love for gold,—-when 
we look at this infernal spectacle, which we never need 
go far to seek, it would seem as if the heavens should 
be shroaded with a funeral pall, and the earth resound 
If we 


had no brighter hopes than those presented by the life- 


only witha dirge of lamentation and anguish, 


ess conservatism of the day, we could find no refuge 
from blank despair. If the destiny of the race be 
read aright by the prevailing systems of religion and 


philosophy, our hearts must be petrified in terror and 
agony. But'the discoveries of Social Science present 






the Sun, which will succeed this troubled twilight of 


our existence. 
chaotic state, the hideous jargon of angry, conflicting 


How can we be 





Amidst the discordant noises of this 


elements, the hoarse roar of competitive strife, the 
glorious harmonies of the future rise upon the wearied 
ear, “like a stream of rich, distilled sweets,” we see 
the magnificent temple of redeemed Humanity, and 
our souls exult in the spectacle of the“ new Heaven 
and the new Earth,” for which a yearning faith has 
always aspired, and which Science in these latter days 
has clearly demonstrated. ‘Thanks to the immortal 
genius of Cuanrves Fourrer, the brazen veil which en- 
veloped the face of nature is lified up, the terrestrial 
destiny of man is revealed, the social code of the Cre- 
ator is announced, and we know that a long day of ac- 
tivity and joy is the lot of Humanity upon Earth. 
Well may we celebrate the natal day of this great 
man. Well does it become us, with music and song 
and words of congratulation, to take each other by 
the hand on that day, and pledge ourselves, with fresh 
hope, tothe great work of social reorganization. 
— NT 
Political Economy, 

The Evening Mirror; which is sometimes an acute, 
but nevera very profound paper, hasathappy way of 
disposing of certain great questions. It asserts its own 
views roundly, as if that settled every thing. 
argalit is so,which is all there need be said about it—— 
a logical method quite convincing to those who use it, 


It ts so, 


though not so satisfactory in other quarters. Here is 


‘ P ses ' 
a specimen of this sort of argumentation : 


“ Free Lanns.—The auditor of the State of Arkansas 
writes to a gentleman in Indiana as {follows :-- 


“«T would advise you and your friends who wish to come to 
Arkanses, to come by water to Little Rock. You can there se- 
lect the lands upon w hich to settle, and obtain at this office do. 
nation deeds for the lands. A mencen get a donation of 1.0 
acres for himself, and also 1£0 for each of hischildren. There 
is plenty of land to be donated for all the settlers you may bring 
with you. 

“ «Qur climate is mild and delighttul. A former can work 
almost every day during the winter. In mony parts of the 
State a man may raiseas many cattle ond other s!ock as he can 
obtain, without feeding them winter or summer, as they find 
abundance o! food in the woods end prairies. Our taxes are 
light and our currency good ; crops have been very ebundant 
this year, and it is amost favorable period for persons to come 
and settle in Arkansas.’ 








nmRUNIRS a 
good pail of milk and then kicks it over, or rather like 
a naughty boy who holds out a piece of meat té dog, 
and then raps him over the nose as soon as he openg 
his mouth. Why clamor about ; “vote yourself a 
farm,” asks the Mirror when there is land ep 
already, to be had for nothing? —‘ This is the piece of 
meat held out to the watering mouths of the poor peo. 
ple! Buta little further on, we are told, that it will 
cost a man as much to get to Arkansas as would gery 
to buy hima farm athome. This is the crack on the 
nose ; a fatal crack, indeed, for while it balks the 
hopes of the poor folks, just excited by these magnig. 
cent promiees of “land for nothing,” it also tumbles 
the first part of the Mirror’s argument, topsy turyy 
into the ditch. There we will leave the Mirror and 
that part of the subject for the present. Our objec; 
was, in the outset, to take up the latter part of the 
article. 

“Tt is a great mistake of pseudo-philosophers ang 
reformers,” says the Mirror, “ to suppose that the laws 
of Nature can be setaside &c.” Now, we humbly 
suggest that this mistake is more often made by pseudo. 
philosophers and conservatives, both in regard to the 
laws of Nature in general, and the particular law here 
instanced, “ making something out of nothing.” iy 
they who would keep things as they are, in their preg. 
ent false and artificial conditions, they who upholf the 
abominable restraints on trade of which the Mirrg 
complains, they who grow corpulent in extortion, who 
set the laws of nature aside. Reformers, on the other 
hand, almost universally, are they who are striving t 
bring this world back to Nature. This is certainly the 
case with the Temperance Reformers, who would dis. 
pense with the excessive use of artificial drinks, With 
the Physiologists, who would correct our artificial cook. 
ery, with the Abolitionists, who would destroy tha 
most unnatural of all institutions, slavery, with the 
National Reformers, who denounce thé artificial creg. 
tion of property in land, and with the Associationig 
who would apply the great Law of Nature, which reg- 
ulates all the material harmonies of the globe, to the 

A3 to 
making something out of nothing, it is only your bloa:. 
ed and conservative capitalist who has found the we. 
cret of that miracle. 

We agree with the Mirror that “nothing on earth 

can be obtained without working for it,” but the diff. 


progressive organization of social harmonies. 


' 
“What is the use of declaiming about vote yourself a | culty is, that those who work don’t always get what they 


farm when such factsas the above are staring us in the 
face? To vote yourself a farm is simply to commit a 
robbery. A picce of land isnota farm. Land by itself, 
as Mr.C. Carey has proved in his mastery essay in refu- 
tation of Ricardo’s theory of rent, is worthless, and al- 
ways has been. Land by itself, before it has been made 
valuable by cultivation, is always procurable by those 
who have the ability to cultivate it, and there can be no 
necessity of passing lawsto make it more common than 
itis now, since it can be procured for nothing. 


sess, it is not likely that the people will ever be so fur 


work for, and that large provision of courts, judges,alms. 
houses, &c., which the Mirror is going to put an end 
to, sadly demonstrates. Some men have never worked 
in all their lives, yet manage to get enough of this 
world’s goods and the certainty of Heaven hereafter, if 
we may believe their clerks and clergymen. 


then die in the alms-house. The law of recompense 


gove in imbecility of reasoning as to adopt so absurd a| in these cases, we have never yet been able to discove 


proposition. Any argument which can be mede in favor —perhaps the Mirror will enlighten us? 


of land limitation, will apply with equal, if not greater 
force to the limitation of any other necessary of life. It 
is a truly Gotham'te notion, that of limiting the posses- 
sion of land and leaving unlimited the possession of what 
the land produces. Let any man who wants 160 acres of 
land for himself and each of his children for nothmg go to 
Arkansas and get it, when he will find that the cost of get- 
ting there would*have purchased him as much land as he 
could manage at home. It is a great mistake which pseu 

do philosophers and reformers make, in supposing that the 
law of nature can be set aside by any human contrivance 
so as to enable men to get something for nothing. It 
can’t be done. There is a law of recompense which can 
no more be overcome than the principle of gravitation 
can be neutralized. There is nothing on earth that can 
be obtained in any other manner than by working for it ; 
and the only way in whic! an equality of condition can be 
brought about is by abolishing all Jaws which interfere 
with individual action. Abolish the law of imprisonment 
for debt, abolish the law of usury, remove the restrictions 
which hamper commerce, give to no man any special priv- 
liges, and there will be no longer any ery of land limita- 
tion or Fourierism. The alms-houses wou'd be converted 
into workshops, and there would be no more complaint of 
the City Hall being too small to accommodate the Courts ; 
there wou!d beroom enough, for all the judges’ and law- 
yers’ offices would go abegging for tenants.” 

Forso much of this extract as relates to the jand 
question, we commend the Mirror to the tender mer- 
cies of Young America, which knows how to treat 
such dissentients. 'Wemay, however, make a remark 
or two on the subject. 

The quotation from the Auditor ot the State of Ar- 
kansas, and the comments which follow it, indirectly 
admit two things: first, that it would be a great good 
for Arkansas to get people to settle its lands, or other- 
wise they would not be given away in the manner pro- 
posed ; and second, that it would be a great good for 
the people to get there, if they could, or otherwise the 
advantages of the scheme would-not be dwelt upon 
with so much earnestness. But if this great good to 
both parties is to be accomplished by “ donating” the 
iands of Arkansas,why should not a simiiar good be 
accomplished by donating the lands of other States, 
and particularly the thousand millions of acres belong- 
ing tothe United States. 

Again: the Mirror says that it has been abundantly 
proved by Mr. Carey and others that “Jand in itself is 
worthless ;” then we ask why does the U.S. Govern- 
meat presume to charge from a dollar and a quarter to 
two and three dollars an acre for the land which it brings 
every year into market, and why do thousands of our 
capitalists every year send squads of agents out west to 
buy up the worthless territory? Is not every cent that is 
charged for the lands, above the cost of surveying, map- 
ping, &c., an absolute robbery of those who buy ? The 
Mirror's own position then, it seems to us, proves that 
the public lands ought to be given to any body who 
will ssttle upon them ; for if the lands are worthless in 
themselves, and derive their yalue only from cultiva- 
tion, it is the policy of a wise government to give them 
away to those who will cultivate them as fast as possi- 
ble. 


We have 
read a great many essays on the “ compensations” of 
poverty, but have found few people willing to put up 
withthem. ‘They are an imaginary quantity we sus 
pect, never imagined, however, by those who have ac- 
tually experienced poverty,--only by our moral Senecas, 
who with anincome of a hundred thousand poundsa 
year, write books about “contentment.” 

But we do not agree with the Mirror, when it says 
that an equality of condition can be brought about by 
abolishing all laws which interfere with individual ac- 
tion. ‘The individual actions of the thief, the throat-cut- 
ter the fraudulent merchant, the liar, the vagabond 
and others, are none the worse for a little seasonable 
restraint. . Such an abolition might produce a political 
equality, for a time, but the most pestiferous social 
inequality. 
terferences on the part of the law with the business of 
society, but we are not opposed to a healthful, scientific 
organization of business. It is not enough to abolish 
bad Jaws; you must substitute good ones; the functions 
of government are not merely negative but positive; 
it must not restrain, but it mustdirect. By simply 
abolishing restrictive laws you give a wider scope for the 


Now, we are ourselves opposed to all in- 


action of individual cupidity,cunning and fraud; you put 
the working classes intoa deadly competition with each 
other; you enable employers to accumulate to any ¢I- 
tent ; so that, the inevitable result will be the division 
of society into two classes the one rich and growing 
richer and the other poor and growing poorer. We 
doubt if the Devil himself with all his ingenuity and 
plausible pretensions, ever invented a more pernicious 
thought for the subjection and robbery of the masses, 
than this sleek-looking, but rotten and devilish doc- 
trine of Laissez-faire. If all men were originally 
equal in capacity, and in the means and opportunities 
of work, and if they could always be kept so,—this 
Laissez-faire might do fora time, but as some are 
good, and some bad, some weak and some strong, some 
already poor and some already rich, its whole effect i 
to enlarge the artificial distinctions of wealth, and ¢# 
tablish a monied oligarchy. Extremes meet, and the 
extremes of law and of license both end in Despotis™- 
But in the true method of Nature, which is progressivé 
organization, law and liberty meet together in harmo- 
nious co-operation. This is true of every object of 
creation, and it isalso true of trade. There can be 20 
freedom of trade, without a first organization of all 
departments of trade, and there can be no protectio® 
to local and individual interests, without the same 9 
ganization. As well might one expect a good Huma 
Body to be formed by throwing a parcel of legs, eyeS 
stomachs and teeth together,as a good Social Body, 
by throwing a variety of men into a great social mass 
It is organization everywhere which gives life, ordeh 
strength, truth and beauty. The absence of organi- 


Again: the Mirror is like a cow which gives a} zation is everywhere chaos,—confusion,—death. All 


Other 


As to} men work hard twelve hours a day for sixty years and 
limiting the number of acres that any one man shall pos- | 
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,in every sphere, consists in nearer approaches 
rfection. 
a a time, when to argue for Laissez-faire, 
gas merely to resist the tyrannic and oppressive en- 
hments of the law upon the rights of commerce ; 
a it was a legitimate proceeding ; it may be le- 
. still, when urged with the same view, as a 
means to an end ; but to make it the be all and the end 
lj of social life, to make it a finality, beyond which 
pociety has nothing to attain, is to plead for disorder 
and be in love with death. Men were made toact for 
eqch other in all relations ; they are brothers and not 
competitors ; mutually dependent and not reciprocally 
incipient Cains but Christs. 
an 
Movements in Cincinnati. 


gitimate 


antagonistic ; not 


Our readers will perceive from the reports of Mr. A- 
s lectures in Cincinnati, which we copy from the 
Porning Herald of that city, that the subject of Social 
Reorganization has been presented by him in a man- 
ger worthy of its inherent dignity and importance. We 
are happy to learn by private letters from valued friends 
in Cincinnati, that Mr. Allen’s labors have been re- 
ecived with great interest, and that an impression, every 
wsy favorable to our cause, has been made upon the 
public mind. The Queen City of the West has always 
heen a centre of Aseociative interest since the com- 
mencement of the movement in this country. In no 
place have our own humble labors in the cause, met 
with a more appreciating recognition, or been wel- 
eowed with a more generous co-operation. The ex- 
pressions of interest and sympathy with which we have 
heen honored, by intelligent friends in that city, have 
heen to us a source of encouragement, for which we 
should be less than human, if we did not cherish a warm 
sense of gratitude. We have, of course, watched every 
thing which pertains to the movement in that quarter, 
with peculiar vigilance. We rejoice in the intelligence 
that we are receiving of the spread of Associative views 
and of the adhesion of several eminent men to the sci- 
ence, who have heretofore remained on the cuter cir- 
eamference. It cannot be doubted that the principles 
of social reform are to receive a wide development at 
the West ; that its vast physical capabilities are des- 
tined by Providence to facilitate the introduction of the 
Combined Order; and that from this favored region of 
the world is to emanate a light which shall be for the 
glory and joy of all nations. The elements of an ex- 
tensive and benignant social influence are now at work 
in Cincinnati. The subject has already enlisted hands 
and heads and hearts, that will not fail to do justice to 
it. The deep and earnest convictions that have grown 
up, almost entirely without concert, in such a variety of 
minds, the mental freedom and intelligence on w hich 
they are founded, and the quiet but vital enthusiasm to 
which they have given birth, are omens of the most 
auspicious augury to the progress of our cause. In the 
great struggle, by which the race is to be redeemed froin 
the corrupt influences and institutions ofa decaying or- 


der of society, and to pass onward to another stage of 


development in its glorious destiny, we are sure that 
the friends of whom we speak, are called to bear an 
important part, and that they will not be unfaithful to 


their high mission. 

We understand that the errand of Mr. AtiEn to 
Cincinnati has met with little sympathy or favor from 
the class of reformers who style themselves the “ Uni- 


versal Brotherhood.” We know not that this is to be 


deemed a matter of regret, although it took us by sur- 
prise. We have had the pleasure of meeting several 
of the leaders of this movement, in Boston and New 
York, and from their cordial manners and friendly as- 
mrances, were led to suppose that although they did 
not take the ground held by the receivers of Associa- 
tive Science, they would extend a hospitable welcome 
to its advocates and reciprocate the courtesies which 
they received from the Eastern Associationists. We cer- 
tainly do not allude to this in the way of censure or com- 
plaint. We fully recognize their right to select their 
owa methods and their own company. We only no- 
tice the fact as a sign of the times. It may help us to 
define a position which was always somewhat ambigu- 
our. ° 
Social Tendencies of the Press. 

The New York Globe has the following liberal arti- 
cle, which is deeply imbued with the spirit of the age, 
on “ The Hopes of the Future.” 


This may truly be called the age of progression. 
e human intellect throughout the civilized world ap- 
Pears to be struggling with astonishing energy to burst 
asunder the chains that have for so many ages bound 
the masses in servitude to the few. ‘The Ratches which 
have been battened down upon the million, by those 
“pon the quarter deck, begin to loosen and tremble, 
Never before has there gleamed light so golden of prom- 
ke as now. Helots, slaves, plebeians, serfs, villains, 
*ane culottes,and all the many appellations that have 
eretofore designated the hewers of wood and the 
fawers of water; the producers of wealth and the 
®rength of nations will soon be heard of no more, and 
but one epithet be applied tu men of all classes and al! 
creeds—that of brother. 
he frequent Lien Laws, Homestead Exemption 
Ws, ‘Ten Hour Laws, and other measures of a simi- 
*r character, introduced into our State Legislatureg, 
Prove that the multitude are no longer satisfied to grope 
their way in want and incessant toil, without daring to 
it their eyes to the stern form of Oppression that has 
Presided over them for so many centuries in awful yet 
misty grandeur. Great minds, gifted with more moral 
= than kings possess of physical might, impelled by 
dahon philanthropy, and gifted with tLe most in- 
world. € courage, are springing up throughout the 
me to Improve, strengthen and bicss mankind with 
tione Nowledge. Society is now rich jn many posses- 
S—of employment, learning, amusement and com- 


fort, op ; 

a m will no longer be confined to the few—in- 
‘led co the many, by the immense sums they have 

etetof y, by nense sums they 


ore cost, and the immense quantity of labor ne- 
Ty to obiain them. 





























Capital will not hereafter be considered the most val- subject of the 


uable quota contributed to the common stock ; skill, 
ingenuity, character and numbers will claim their due 
importance. The most inglorious position that a hu- 
man being can be placed in, and one that proves most 
the inequality of society, as present organized—an in- 
dustrious, worthy mechanic, seeking work, and unable 
to obtain it—will. we hope, soon, very soon, cease to 
exist. ‘Thonsands have heretofore stood idle because 
they could find none to hire them, and thousands have 
toiled their whole lives for a mere subsistence—their 
intellects barren for want of culture—their limbs dis- 
torted, and their bodies emaciated by the peculiar char- 
acter of their labor—and when the natug«l comparison 
of their fate with that of those who hire them and live 
in splendor, from their wretchedness, has driven all 
hdpe from their bosoms, the jail and the execution end 
the sad chapter of wrongs. “ Instruct—employ—don’t 
hang them,” should be the motto of every enlightened 
mind. 

There need be no fear, no hesitation in giving to all 
men the full argount of their rights. The history of the 
world, every revolution in any country, proves that the 
more privileges, the more freedom the masses enjoy, 
and the happier their condition, the less injury they have 
inflicted upon society when they rise and for a time 
seize the whole power of a State. It is only when they 
are crushed to the earth by oppression, and tyranny has 
deprived them of all the blessings of just government, 
that they rush into those frightful excesses that char- 
acterized the first French revolution. 


The (Milwaukee) Daily Wisconsin thus alludes to 
“the enormous wealth and grinding poverty” which 
are found in such hideous contrast in the great com- 
mercial and manufacturing centre of the world. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that no mere legis- 
lation can present an adequate remedy for the “ ulcer- 
ous sore” that is eating into the vitals of the nation. 
Nor can any legislation that stops short of a complete 
organization of industry, and the guaranty of a liveli- 
hood to the laboring classes, preserve our own country 
from the enormous social evils that are destroying the 
springs of life in the old world. 

The following table of the valuation ot personal 
property in England, during the year 1847, presents 
some facts for deep reflection and instructive compari- 
son: 


Tn 1815, - - - - - 
Mm - 5» «+ = 6. SOS 
1547, about 2,100,090 090 

or (in 1817) about the round sum of twelve thousand mil- 

lions of dollars,(#12,00',0 0.) The value of real and of 

mixed property is not stated, but the nett rental from 
lands, &c., of England alone, was— 


- £12 000,000 


In 1815, - - - - - -  £51,898,423 
1841, - - - - - - - 62;510,030 
1847, about - - - - - - 65,0 0,00) 


or, (in 1847) about $325,00},000 per annum. 
taxes for a series of years have been, in England, as high 
as $333, 00,) 0, and at this time amount to two hundred 
and fi.ty millions of dollars per annum! 


Exeianp and Wares contain a population of about 


17,000,000. The personal property alone, if divided 
equally, would give to every man, woman and child in 


England and Wales, about $700. Yet it is well known 
ihat the millions have barely enough to maintain life 
If they are thrown ont of 


by the most rigid frugality. 
employment for even a few weeks, the agony of tam- 
ine visits their homes. Yet, asa contrast to this ap- 
palling destitution, there are thousands—the privileged 
tew——who possess enormous wealth, live in splendid 
villas or palaces, dress sumptuously, we may say, 
clothe “ in purple and fine linen,” and literally have 
every luxury that science and artcancommand. KEng- 
land is undoubtedly the wealthiest country in the world. 
Capital has been steadily accumulating for ages, by 


a stable government. 

But when we look abroad upon this land of immense 
wealth and appalling poverty, the reflecting mind will 
naturally ask, why is this enormous disparity? Why 


of unyielding penury? It would be a libel on the 
laws of God to suppose that Ais Institutions, if carried 
out in this world, would produce such a state of things. 
The fault rests not there. 


which has been persisted in, for centuries. The peo- 


where Capita gets all, save enough barely to subsist 
the laborer. Power and Privilege have seized upon 
every thing which man -enjoys, to monopolize it, by 
legislative grants—so that the few can coin more 
money out of the blood and bones of the people. 
Prorrerty has been the paramount object of legisla- 


secondary importance ; but the end is not yet. When 
the cords of Privilege become too galling forendurance, 
the people rise, and too often, through blood and fire, 
work out their deliverance. Privilege extends like a 
net over all England. Wesee it in her banks—her 
tariffs—her colossal companies—her game laws—her 
union of Church and State—the enormous differences 
inthe salaries of her public officers—and above all, 
in that terrible and searching system of taxation, which 
has exhausted human ingenuity to get as much 28 pos- 
sible out of the people, withoutarebellion. ‘The win- 
dow wax, which literally taxes air, is more worthy of 
Turkish government, than of a country like England, 
boasting of its liberal institutions ; but this is one of a 
thousand laws which darken her statute books, and 
bring mourning to millions of the present and unborn 
generations. ‘I'he people have been gradually divested 
of their rights, not by the direct agency of a standing 
army, as in despotic countries, but by the gradual and 
unseen operations of unequal and unjust laws. 

It has ever seemed to us, that there was a deeply 
instructive moral to be drawn from the legislation of 
England. After our country, she is undoubtedly the 
freest government in the world, and yet her class leg- 
islation has caused a state of society at which the 
mind shudders. We may therefore feel a just and a 
deep indignation against those who would iatroduce 
English practice in our country. They favor and urge 
class legislation and special privileges with that perti- 
nacity, which evinces that, provided they can carry 
through their schemes of personal aggrandizement, 
they are utterly reckless in sowing the seeds of laws 
which may not immediately, but which must, assured- 
ly, in time, produce the same hopeless condition of the 
toiling millions, as now exists in England. The true 
patriot feels that this would destrdy our Republican 
system, which, for its permanency, must rest upon just 
and r gt legislation. 


We hardly expected so strong a statement on the 


Theennual 


the labor of an industrious people, under the shelter of 


do the few riot in luxury, while the masses are being 
more and more debased, under the crushing influences 


The present condition of 
England is clearly the result of class legislation, 


ple have been gradually legislated out of their bread, 
until that most dangerous state of things has arrived, 


tion, while the Rights of Man have been deemed of 














find in the following article from the Philadelphia Led- 
ger. 


- Mr. Slingerland, member of the Federal House from 
New York, has introduced a bill to confine the sale of 
the public lands to actual settlers, in srnall quantities, 
at fifty cents for the acre. For this true patriotic 
movement he has already been denounced as an Anii- 
renter by some of the journals controlled by money-job- 
bers and land-jobbers ; and during the progress of the 
bill, he willbe denounced in all the vituperative epithets 
of our language, as guilty of every crime in or out of 
the decalogue. But we cordially wish success for his 
bill. May it become the law of the land, and be fol- 
lowed by State legislation in every variety of opposition 
to landed monopoly. Perhaps his price of fitty cents 
is too low. Perhaps not. But this isa mere detail. 
The grand principle involved is the prevention of land- 
ed aristocracy, and the creation of landed Democra- 
cy. 

We have long since “taken up our testimony,” as 
the Roundhead republican preachers used to say in 
Cromwell’s days, against the facilities granted by Con- 
gress to landed monopolies. As labor creates all the 
wealth in the world, in the field, the mine, the work- 
shop, or on the water, we never could see any justice 
in allowing a capitalist in a city, who has never created 
a cent, but has amassed millions by exchanging the 
creatiens of others, to sit in his counting-house or back 
parlor, and with a stroke of his pen, make additional 
millions out of the hard-fisted pioneers, who cut down 
the trees and make the land productive. Yet our Dem 
ocratic Republican legislators at Washington,who prate 
about Democracy and equal rights and the dear peo- 
ple, and all that, especially when they fish for the dear 
people’s votes from the stump, have always been ready 
to create landed monopolies, and to profit by them, too. 
In the new slave States, public lands have always been 
sold in large tracts, as if for the very purposé@f encour- 
aging the “peculiar institution” which cannot exist 
long ou landed subdivision. In the new free States, 
lands have always been sold in large tracts to rich mer- 
chants and trading as if to condemn the great masses 
of real cultivators to poverty by compelling them to 
pay quadriple prices to speculators. 

For thousands of years Europe has passed through 
every species of disorder and misery, flowing from 
landed inonopolies; and now, with its hundreds of 
landed aristocrats and its millions of landless paupers, 
itis slumbering on volcanoes. The Roman republic 
was in continual commotion throngh landed monopo- 
lies. ‘The Roman Empire was in continnal disorder 
through landed monopolies. When it was overturned 
by the barbarians, the land passed from the Roman to 
the invading aristocracies, and continued for ages under 
the night of the Feudal system. ‘That system was 
swept from France by the French Revolution, and has 
been extinguished in Prussia by reforming Govern- 
ments, beginning with that hater of nobility, Frederick 
the Great. But in Austria, in Russia, in many of the 
German States, this Feudal monopoly of land is still 
maintained, with its hundreds of princes and millions 
of paupers. In England a portion of the Feudal sys- 
tem still remains, aided by the accumulating power of 
money ; and its lands are divided between hereditary 
nobles and money-jobbers, and the masses of its peo- 
ple are landless. We might suppose that history fur- 
nished warnings enough to American legislators. But 
enlightened souls! ‘They are too practical to deal 
with any thing but the present, and leave the past to 
bookworms, and the future to—posterity. In history 
they merely see that John succeeded James and Rich- 
ard succeeded John. But the rise, progress, fall and 
consequences of institutions are quite beyond the 
scope of our National or State legislators. Such 
things are considered only by visionaries. But with- 
out going to Europe, we might suppose that warnings 
enough were furnished by the manor difficulties in the 
State of New York. There the history of landed 
monopoly is written in blood. 

But if our legislators are ignorant of the past asa 
guide to the future, perhaps they can open their eyes 
wide enough to see the future through the present. 
The capitalists of Europe, trembling at its unstable 
condition, are again turning their eyes to our Demo- 
cratic country for safe investments ; and as our national 
and State stocks are not permanent, for they will be 
redeemed, permanent as well as state investments will 
be sought in lands. This is no new element. Years 
ago, European companies invested large sums in lands 
in several of the States, especially in New York, and 
still hold them under lease. ‘The great “ Holland pur- 
chase” in the interior of New York is among tiem, 
and has had, and is destined to have, noslight share in 
the Anti-Rent troubles. And since Texas established 
its independence, several German princes have pur- 
chased and colonized large tracts in that State, the 
germ of future Anti-Renttroubles. But now when the 
great money-jobbers of Europe are losing confidence in 
European stability, they will transfer their millions to 
our country, and monopolize millions and millions’ of 
our public lands, part of which they will hold for higher 
prices, retaining the rest to be settled by tenants. The 
curse that prevents the growth of Detroit is the monop- 
oly of land by three or four old French families, who 
have held their domains on lease for more than two 









































centuries. And this too is the curse of French Lower 
Canada. Let Congress, if it can see any thipg but the 


next Presidency, caretully consider this element of mis- 
chief, soon to be exercised with awful power. The 
Legislature of New York have lately enacted a wise 
law, forbidding the sale of a hemestead on execution. 
Let other States follow the example, and add the an- 
cient Jewish law, limiting the amount of land to own- 
ers. In our cities, how few own the houses which they 
inhabit! In Massachusetts, how tew own the farms 
which they cultivate! Republican Rome and Feudal 
Russia, with their landed monopolies, are coming, and 
rapidly too. 





Fourth Lecture in Cincinnati, 


Dr. Buchanan approached the ‘subject before him 
with diffidence. It was one of overwhelming import- 
ance. It involved questions as fundamental in polities 
as in practical life, and interests of futurity, if not of the 
present generation, which he felt his incompetence to 
bring before the mind in all their vast magnitude.— 
When he looked abroad, moreover, and observed the 
almost universal apathy of mankind on the question of 
their social destiny—the sluggish indifference of poli- 
ticians so excited about their own petty questions of 











“Public Lands” in that quarter, as we | persons acquainted with history and political economy, 


what more could be said? Yet, it was the duty of 
every individual to speak out truth, and to recall atten- 
tion to what he believed neglected truth. 

The lecturer then went over the ground he had taken 
in his lectures delivered two years since, before large 
and respectable audiences, and subsequently published 
in this city, (entitled “ Society as it is and Society as it 
should be.”) The position he then assumed had not 
been, and could not be disputed—that under the laws 
of political economy, governing the present relations of 
man to man, a large and increasing portion of society 
were doomed to inevitable social and moral degrada- 
tion—that in every country where the laws of civiliza- 
tion had been worked out to their legitimate result, a 
small minority possessed unlimited wealth and power, 
while the rest were not only deprived of the means of 
physical comfort and intellectual development, but 
crowded over nearer and nearer to the very verge of 
the social precipice, where the whole mass were on the 
point of falling, as too many actually did, into starva- 
tion, disease, and death. 

This position had been recently demonstrated by 
Robert Dale Owen, and the problem of society as stated 
by him involved the most momentous facts. Yet there 
appeared to be in the mind of the public at large as lit- 
tle anxiety for its solution as if it were only some curi- 
ous conundrum. 

The speaker then went on to illustrate this down- 
ward tendency of civilization, as evinced in the depre- 
ciation of labor, mental as well fs manual, under the 
operation of competition, and the corresponding in- 
crease in the value of real property, as expressed in 
rent—that tax which civilization had levied forthe priv- 
ilege of living on the earth, and compared with which, 
all the exactions of the most despotic governments were 
a very trifle. 

The effect of the present order on health in “ scrof- 
ulizing the whole population”—on religion im the unre- 
strained worship of the “ money-god”—whose social 
omnipotence acting by fixed laws, like machinery, you 
might as reasonably ask mercy of, as of the fly wheel 
and piston of a steamboat—having been strikingly de- 
scribed, its perverting influence on the spirit of potitical 
independence was pointed out; and a fearful picture 
sketched of its resnits in the crowded future, when mil- 
lions would be thrown out of the means of existence by 
the slightest change in the price of some staple article. 
Then when the fatal news would spread at once over 
the whole land, in every part of which the rattle of ma- 
chinery would be heard, and the smoke of the factory 
seen; when the electric telegraph would elicit from 
those hungry millions, animated by a sentiment of re- 
publican rights, which the operatives of England never 

| had, one spontaneous ery of * blood or bread,” our gov- 
ernment would be found to have a convulsionary con- 
stitution, our institutions to stand on ground as unsafe 
as the earthquake regions of South America. 

It was a conclusion then, as clear as any proposition 
in mathematics, that the present constitution of society 
was radically wrong, and there was no hope for us but 
to unite and establish society on some moral principle 
—on a basis of virtue—on Christiamty—on something 
else than the selfish element of our nature. 

The question of practicability was another question. 
Altogether satisfied that society should and could be 
constituted on a different moral basTs from the present, 
the lecturer himself had never undertaken to hold up 
any particular plan as the only practicai one ; nor in- 
deed had he given his attention to details. Al! present- 
ations of the subject were beneficial that led to inquiry. 
Perhaps better methods would be developed in practice 
than any yet suggestea. The world had yet to be 
convinced of the necessity and desirableness of the ob- 
ject. 

Most persons seemed to believe that there was some- 
thing in human nature incompatible with the idea of 
true society. Man, they said, was too selfish, too indo- 
lent and turbulent—too great a lover of liberty. They 
would have every man still taughtas they were taught, 
to stand up for himself—for himself against the world ! 
When the time for action came, however, there would 
be found he believed, a few choice spirits, desirous of 
living not for themselves, but tor society, who would 
work out the problem of society practically. 

But no matter what would be found then—we had 
now in our hands materials for the construction of a 
paradise. We had children, and there was a power in 
education to adapt them to any condition whatever. 
He did not, of course, mean in schooling, but in natural 
rational and philosophic education. You might take 
the most peaceable population in the world, and bring 
them by a proper course of training, to march anhesi- 
tatingly up to the bayonet’s point, or the cannon’s 
mouth, the most timid of them might be lead on to face 
certain death. The tree could only grow as it was per- 
mitted by the gardener, who might let it rise naturally, 
and exparid itself gracefully in the air, or have it drag- 
gling on the ground, or twist it into some fantastic va- 
riety of shape. So with man and the educator. 

“ Education,” etymologically taken, meant “develop- 
ment.” All had powers susceptible of this—germs of 
the highest greatness. 

In the mental constitution of every human being, he 
believed there was dimly shadowed forth an image of 
his great Creator. Into that divine likeness he was to 
grow, or be developed. Each power of his nature had 
its corresponding desire or attraction, for external ob- 
jects adapted for its exercise. 

The plant required air and water, soil and light. Ir 
these were supplied it would appropriate them and de- 
velop itself. Man also required appropriate materials 
for his various developments—food for that of the body 
—exercise or labor for his physical energies—science 
or truth for his intellectual—love and kindly social in- 
tercourse for his moral nature. 

The child had an appetite for everything else it 
needed, as well as for its food. Place everything pro- 
per for it within its reach, and it would seize first on 
that which was best for it. Every power had to be 
furnished with its proper object of exercise, and its pro- 
per materials for nourishment, and it would be devel- 
oped just as food exercised the powers of digestion and 
developed the bedy. 

If the idea was rightly presented, education or natu- 
ral development must be a delightful process. Yet 
most of us could recollect more or less of tyranny, to 
which, under its name, we had been subjected in our 
youth. Few of us had not suffered from it—were not 
still suffering from its consequences, The education by 
process of natural development was attended, on the 
other hand, with the happiest influence on the charac- 
ter. The idea might seem Utopian to some ; yet he 


political qaackery—-how the whole question was over-} was not speaking trom theory, but from experience ; 


looked by the moralist and the theologian—with what 


and to express the result of extensive observation, and 


carelessness people could go about their business or dis- careful reflection on the subject. He had been in the 
cuss the most trifling questions, while on this question | habit, for some years past, of saying that were he the 
of questions, they rested content without even trying to} autocrat of any country, it would be his first decree, that 


find an answer,—he almost felt that the speaking upon 
it was a useless waste of time. 
facts and conclusions which had been distinctly brought 


He did not 


no child should ever be sent to school! 


After the astounding | mean that no child should go—or that.there should be 


no place called a school; but that no teacher should 


before the public mind, and recognized as true by all! have @ pupil, who could not make him fond of the 
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school, and of himself. Place a child at a well sup- 
plied table, you need not coax it to eat. All physiolo- 
gists told us that the result of forcing children to eat, 
must be disease and injury to their constitution. We 
had more occasion to check than urge all the natural ap- 
petites. The food, however, must always be of the 
right kind. A father might be very fond of bacon and 
cabbage, and think it very good food for his infant child 
and force it to swallow it; and he might do the same 
with some equally unsuitable intellectual aliment, which 
he thought it ought to profit by. The child so fed 
would become a confirmed dyspeptic. How much of 
what was called education, consisted mainly in such 
cramming into the youthful mind, what was unsuited 
to its tender organs, and brought on a morbid condition 
of them ! 

In this fundamental proposition that every organ de- 
sired its proper gratification, we had the basis of a com- 
plete system of education. It was plain, as to food. 
Was it not equally so as regarded the muscular system? 
The healthy child would go on to develop its person. 
the difficulty was to restrain its restless activity. It 
woulh busy itself about, in spite of us, and grow up into 
strength and beauty. Its love of exercise was the mea- 
sure of its want. ‘Tbe rule applied equally to the intel- 
lectual powers. The child was just as eager to learn 
as to “play.” It began its mental education in earliest 
infancy. It kept its little eyes and head in constant 
motion, and drank in knowledge through every sense. 
In our mature years we never learned as much in the 
same time as we did in infancy. As the child grew 
older his capacity for learning outstripped ours for 
teaching. If we would only attempt to answer all its 
questions, it would catch us in many a blunder. (Ap- 
plause.) With his fresh and active curiosity, he would 
lead us through the whole circle of the natural sciences 
—Geography, History, &c., &c. The child was more 
eager for learning than you could be to have him in- 
structed. And you would learn much yourself, in teach- 
ing him as he ought to be taught. The elements of 
natural history, and-of human physiology, might be 
imparted at a very early age without the use of books. 
Few adults, even, could learn so well from their own 
reading, as from oral instruction ; else, why did the 
youth of our land flock to colleges, when they conld 
get the same knowledge from books. There was a 
force—-an animal magnetism in the living mind, by 
which the ideas it communicated were impressed, as 
those from the dead letter could never be. Children, 
then, should never be compelled to learn to read—no, 
even induced, until they took an actual interest in the 
strange meaning of artificial characters. Children thus 
educated without books, far surpassed those pushed 
through the present artificial systems, in which the mind 
was stultified and the body crucified. (Applause.) 

These assertions were confidently made on the 
strength of experiments, carried on by the lecturer him- 
self in early life, by his father and by the Rev. Mr. 
Peers, subsequently President of Transylvania Univer- 
sity, and who received an honorary reward for his ed- 
ucational improvements, from the legislature of Ken- 
tucky. 

The moral faculties required to breathe a kindly at- 
mosphere. Let children meet with forbearance, cheer- 
fulness and true affection, on the part of all about them; 
let those older persons who love their society take 
charge of them, and be with them at their sports, as 
well as at their lessons ; and let the influence of music 
be brought to bear, attuning all their feelings to accord, 
and education would be the delightful process he had 
spoken of, and the school so charming a place, that it 
would be impossible to keep the children away from it. 
It would be the severest punishment to deprive them 
of the society of friends with whom they had felt the 
pleasure of exercising their body and mind and moral 
affections, at the same time. 





As to industrial occupation, all children delighted in | 


being usefully employed, and although they had not at 
first much continuity of application, they could be easily 
led to acquire many mechanical arts which youths were 
now almost murdered in mastering. From an individ- 
ual who had investigated this matter, he had learned 
that drades might be acquired in a few weeks, or months 
at most, which now were thought to need the three 
years’ martyrdom of apprenticeship. (Applause.) One 
so educated would be, under any reverses of future, an 
independent man. y 
Was it not in this natural and delightful way that 
every development of excellence took place. The 
- hunter had an inclination for a forest life ; he indulged 
his lusts until he seemed to acquire a vigor and variety 
of powers never imparted to other men. Thus too in 
the early days of this country the heroes of the west 
were developed. ‘They needed not the drill sergeants 
of Napoleon or of Austria. Their love of independence 
had led them hither ; the part they took in founding a 
new country made them patriots; their exercises with 
their favorite rifles, made them soldiers; and both as 
soldiers and hunters they became more than a match 
for the native redman_of their forests. So with the 
soldier of our day: the*delicate and timid youth that 
left his home as a volunteer was in a few years scarcely 


« » to be recognized by his own mother in the manly fomn 


and martial bearing of the tanned and scarred veteran. 

It appeared to be the opinion of some that we might 
develope the intellectual nature, but not the moral. Yet 
there were similar original wants in either case, and the 
same dependence of force on the supply of those wants 
and the exercise of the corresponding powers. We all 
wanted friends, society, companionship, love. What 
was there that appealed more strongly to popular sym- 
pathies than the song which enumerated among the 
blessings left to console us in our otherwise hard ‘fate, 
the three choice blessings of “wife, children and 
friends?” Where was there the mother or the father 
that did not feel that in the gratification of their affee- 
tions they had found their true happiness? What were 
we all toiling for? Not for wealth to lock it up, but 
for the benefit ot those whom we loved. We talked 
much of the philanthropy of man, of the sacrifices he 
made for humanity, what were they all to the every 
day sacrifices of the mother? What did she live for, 
but her children and her househo!d? She it was who 
really “lived for posterity.” While then so large a 
portion of society were thus living for society, living 
for others, why doubt of the possibility of the thing 
why doubt of human virtue? Our existence there 
that night, was it not the proof and fruit of human vir- 
tue? = It was our parent’s love that watched over our 
tender years, and their self-sacrifices in our behalf that 
made us what we were. The existence of the human 
race was a contuunued demonstration of virtue—our 
life as it flowed on from generation to generation was 
but a stream of love embodied in successive living in- 
carnations. (Applause.) - 

There was goodness then in men, though unfortu- 
nately it was marred and martyred by his education. 
In his scientific investigations generally it was con- 
fessed on unfavorable subjects,) the lecturer had been 
struck with the lamentable fact that but a very smal! 
portion of man’s powers were brought out in present 
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life. As it was rare to méet with a body not marked 
by the ravages of disease, so was it to find a brain not 
marred in its symmetry by moral disorder. It was 
never found that all the various faculties had under- 
gone a proportionate development. ‘Too generally a 
large portion has been suffered to wither away ; yet we 
had it in our power to say it should not always be so. 
We had in education a plastic power over the minds of 
future generations. For what they should be, we the 
people of the present generation were responsible. Be- 
fore the end of the next century there would be more 
than three hundred millions of human beings in our re- 
public—a greater population than any Cesar or Alex- 
ander ever ruled over. What should be their fate rested 
with us to decide. We stood over them almost like 
gods. There they were patiently, tremblingly await- 
ing our decision. * If society were allowed to go on as 
it did now, there must of those three hundred millions, 
be at least from thirty to fifty millions of paupers. Think 
of the vast amount of crime and misery implied in that 
| fact—let us think of it and realize our responsibility. 
We could not avoid it though there was now hardly 
sufficient interest in the subject to advance an excuse 
for evading the question. The morals of the people 
were continually giving way beneath the increased 
pressure of their circumstances. We were even now 
safeing from this deterioration ; we should continue 
to suffer and our children would suffer still more. When 
|a few weeks since, our citizens assembled in College 
| Hall found the floor on which they were standing giv- 
‘ing way, what a panic occurred—how they rushed 
| like stricken deer to the door? Yet we were standing 
unconcernedly in this magnificent hall of liberty,though 
re whole foundation has been proved unsound, and 
| still adjusting our seats and settling our little differn- 
ces, while the floor and its pillars were sinking beneath 
our feet. (Greatapplause.) . 
| After Mr. Allen had spoken, Dr. Buchanan rose 
}again to remark that to the theory of education by de- 
velopmeng which he had presented, a clergyman had 
objected that it might turn our minds away from the 
‘idea of religious influence, by leaving the impression 
that man had in himself the elements of good. His re- 
| ply was that this development of the human being was 
| not independent of external influences. ‘The intellect 
could not be developed except in connection with the 
great scene of creation around him. So must the mo- 
‘ral and religious nature be brought into connection 
|with their appropriate influences. We were incom- 
| passed with a world of moral and the higher world of 
| spiritual agencies, and the doctrine of development 
gave the only national explanation of their influence. 
Mr. Au.en followed Dr. B. in a brief, but animated 
| address, contending that, to apply in any degree the 
| theory of education we had listened to, we must have 
lat least the establishment of industrial schools, where 
‘labor and science could be united. This much might 
be done even in society as itnow is. The able and 
eloquent and conclusive discourse just delivered, de- 
!monstrated the intimate connexion between the sub- 
|ject of true education, that should enable man, and 
lachieve his terrestrial destiny, and that ot social re- 
form. Of the four requisites of complete development, 
food for the body generally, labor for the muscular sys- 
tem, science for the intellect, and love for the moral 
affections—how much could present society furnish the 
vast majority of its children. 
{ In speaking in each of these points Mr. A. brought 
‘up many striking statistical facts in illustration of his 
views. ‘The audience appeared much struck with the 
| manner in which he related the story of Caspar Hau- 
| ser, and the inhuman isolation from communion with 
| his kind in which he had been reared and which the 
|laws enacted to prevent a repetition of such experi- 
| ments upon humanity, had well designated as “soul 
murder.” Directing our attention to various moral 
results, or rather most immoral and inhuman results, ot 
| the workings of social influence on character, he asked 
|if we were not “soul murdering”—Caspar Hauseriz- 
| ing more than half of society? Yet every soul so 
murdered might have been developed into the image of 
| 











every child born on this planet might have grown God, 
up to the statue of an angel. The practicability of as- 
sociation and the history of the so called failures of the 
prrinciple, particularly that of Brook Farm, the one of 
which he had been a member and which to his mind 
had been anything but a failure—would be the subject 
lof his next lecture on Wednesday evening. 
LT A 


Phrenology. 


The plain spoken Editor of the Lynn Pioneer dis- 
courses as follows on the fate of Phrenology in this 


| country : 
* But, while Phrenology is in worthy hands, on the 
other side of the water, on this, it has fallen among 
|thieves. We know of almost no men of talent, edu- 
;}eation, and science, among us, who have identified 
}their names with phrenology. Its venal prostitution 
| to mere manipulations of sconces, by a set of illiterate 
| quacks, has widely disgusted the intellectual portion 
}of the American people, and driven them from all 
| just consideration of the claims of this beautiful theory 
| of man’s mental nature. Our indignation at this mer- 
|} cenary perversion of phrenology, has sometimes risen 
to such a height, as to require all our ‘firmness’ to 
| prevent some awkward explosion of it. And we have 
| often almost wondered, that the wholesale fumbling of 
heads for dollars, practised, in the outraged name of a 
noble science, by the knaves and nincumpoops in 
| question, should not make the very bones of Gall and 
| Spurzheim rattle in thelr graves. The latter of those 
| philosophers, we know, felt keenly the peculiar ex- 
| posure of his favorite science to be made, in the hands 
of shameless sciolists, an instrument of humbug. And 
| Combe, both in this country and in Scotland, express- 
ed to us the mortification he had felt, on finding Spurz- 
heim’s worst fears in the premises more than realized 
| by what hesaw in America. He, however, remarked, 
that such was the natural result of the neglect with 
which the science was treated by men of erudition 
|} and intellect. We think he mistook, in part, the effect 
for the cause. Had we not learnt phrenology our- 
selves, before seeing it put to such ignoble uses, we 
| probably should never have been the wiser for its reve- 

lations.” 


LST 


Latest Literary Intelligence. 





the Edinburg Review has uniformly advocated those 

high Tory principles necessary to its welfare.’ The 
}comment of the Boston Courier on this veracious state- 
| ment is less polite than pithy. 


' 
; “It seems there are three persons in New York | 
' 


who never saw the Edinburg Review, namely, the 
| writer of this article, the editor of the Magazine, who 
/read it and allowed it to go into print, and the proof- 
reader, whose duty it was to keep his work free from ri- 
|diculous blunders. We do not believe there is an indi- 


*| ashamed of their work ; and if the French people are 


We are informed in the Democratic Review that | 


BINGER. 










vidual of the latter class in Boston who would have 
allowed the printed sheet of this article to go out of] We would respectfully call the attention of the Amy; 
his hands without marginal stigmata of Qu.???!!'| oa Unions of the American Union of Associationists . 


> (” etc. ete. The Edinburg Review a Tory) ¢hearticle in the Constitution of the Parent Society, pry, 
Journal !” 


ey ee en ee 
Affiliated Unions, 


viding that, “no local Union shall be recognized ag Aftiliy. 
ted which does not make an annual payment of not jg, 





Wuo pin 1r?—The Courier & Enquirer insists 
upon it that late _Freneh Revolution is the result of 
Fourierism and Socialism, and cautions people not to! Union.” 
be too hasty in shouting their sympathies. Well: we| The present financial year is from May 1, 1847, to May 
will not deny that our associative friends in France| 1,1848, and those Unions which have not complied witht), 
had something to do with this stupendous event, and) terms, are earnestly desired to make a speedy remittang, 
particularly in imparting to it that character of modera-| We depend on our friends, who have been active in for, 
tion and humanity for which it stands alone in the hi8-| ing local Unions,to sustain the operations of the Gener 


They need not be! Union. Will they please to attend to this matter at ong 


than Twetve Dottass to the Treasury of the America, 


tory of popular insurrections. 


Fie a a te is ae 
; rthesake of the cause, which demands unwearied actiy. 
wise enough to follow their counsels hereafter, the fu- | im 


» rigilance, in all its members. 
ture will be even more glorious than the present. ty and vigilance, in a 


| 
The Christian Rationalist and Theological Reformer. | 


We have received the first number of a new paper | . 
, | H. Channing, Every SuNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washingto, 
| E 





Religious Union of Associationists. 
Public Religious Services, under the direction of Willian 


with this title, published in Boston, and edited by W. 
: ald Stree ‘ Se . 

M. FERNALD. It announces itself as “a free and un- fall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 
‘ ian pe evoted to all subjects connected with | es) 
Nees. si - . | Our Weekly Gossip. 
Nature, Religion, Christianity, Spiritual and Intellect- | 

8 > i the Ref . The Monks of Mount Mellery, county Waterford, |p. 
ual Philosophy, Mental Freedom, and the Reformation | land, have now reclaimed, and in a high state of cultiyy, 
of Society.” It has for its motto, “ No Party but the | tion, 350 out of 567 acres of mountain waste. 


World—No Cause but Human Happiness.” Itseems! The Journal of Commerce enys:—The house whe 

: foal | Louis Philippe lived with the aged, lame Talleyrand, , 

to be intended as the organ of that class of thinkers, | ales oalantade Road, at Seventy-fifth st., is enotenad 

who recognize in Christianity a relation of divine) and might probably be obtained for the King, now ; 

| truth, but do not claim for it a miraculous or supernat-| there is anything in its associations to solace bim in hj 

| second fugitive state—the state to which royal blood seen, 

| so much exposed. On a rock on the banks of the Huda, 

in the rear of the house, Talleyrand used to sit and reg 

| two hours each morning. It is yet called Talleyrang, 
| rock. 


ural origin. The present number can hardly fail to 





. 
give great offence to the so-called orthodox branches 
of the Christian Church, although its discussions of the 
momentous subjects of which it treats, are character- 


; : ‘So al The entire white male population of the State of Lo. 
ized no less by their profound, earnest, religious spirit, | jsiana, Parish of Bossier excluded, is 106,391. 


than by their frankness and intellectual ability. The | <A machine for cleaning the streetshas been invented hy 
next number will be issued on the first of May, and Elijah Bishop of Baltimore. It is designed for scraping 
| and is so constructed with “ blades” and springs, as to nex 

over the most uneven surface, scraping every hole effec. 


5 ually, and without retarding the progress of the hors 
Free Competition. | which draws it. 


subscriptions are received at No. 40 Cornhill, Boston. 








An intelligent correspondent from the interior of Mr, Crawford’s beautiful statue of the Dying Indi: 
this State, makes the following sound remarks on the | Girl, will be shortly shipped trom Rome for New York, 
The following is an old lady’s receipt for testing indigo 
| “Sprinkle it in tine powder, ona pan of water, and 


“] meet with no reflecting man who does not see | is good it will either sink or swim—I forget which.” 


system of free competition : 


un 


: re > effec - wo ing - . . 9 
|at once, in view of the effects of labor-saving ma Rev. E. T. Taylor, so universally kiiown as “ Pathe 


chinery, that the present system of “ free competition” | Taylor,” has suffered an attack of paralysis, and, as wm 
; : ; | learn from the Zion’s Herald, is still lying in a conditi 
st result eventually, and at no very distant day, in| *“*! td, lying in: ition 
| mnest result eventaally, c . og : ee | which awakens the deep solicitude of his frica:s 
|a stupendous system of Industria] Feudalism ; under , . ae 
| P Seah te ae ‘ .¢ ¢y| ALL THE Sitver.-—General ———, invited a person of 
| which a vast majority of mankind would be fed, if fed | sonsequence to dine with him, and ordered his servant 
lat all, by the hand of ‘ Charity.’ 
| fecting man sees that mankind must, if they are never 
> ition syste inally, like the | a ; s 
| to emerge from the competition system, finally ‘ - | Avxoruer American Trievre.--We learn that Mr 
|*Kilkenny Cats, ‘use themselves up. And finally, 1} Seba Smith has produced a tragedy, which is soon to be 
willsay, ‘against the world, that every reflecting man | brought out at one of our city theatres. Tt is called the 
Sieh “apace ’ ; ~ | | *Roman Tribute,” and is illustrative of the era of the 
who has faith in Providence, sees that Antagonism) eonyueror Attila— Mirror. 


In fact, every re-| put all his silver on the table. What was the General's 
| surprise and chagrin, when he saw in the centre of the 
table a silver tureen containing eleven silver spurs. 








i 
eos ° | 
| is to pass away and be succeeded by something better.) giexs oy Mutenivm.—The people of Adelaide, Sout 
| “ ‘Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; | Australia, have contributed $5.09 to the relief of the dis 
sed j els ‘ Sentian 
| The eternal years of God are hers— tressed in Ireland and Seotland. 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain | Louis Philippe’s lodgings when in Boston, years ago 
And dies among his worshippers.’ ” were in a house kept by a French tailor named Amblard, 
| on State street, at the east corner of Wilson lane. Tal. 
Yours for God and Humanity, S. Y. | leyrand bearded with Louis at the same place. 
| | : ws 
| 7 | The other day a countryman called on a physician in 
Fourier’s Birth Day. | this city, bringing with him a stout boy, whose robust ap- 
| pearance indicated that he might prove a match for any 
] ] , 


The BostonjUnion of Associationists will hold a festival on | 


disorder. The anxiousfather stated to the doctor that a 


the evening of the seventh of April, in commemoration of} his son had been disposed to the small pox, he should like 
Fourier’s birth, and most cordially invite all fellow labor-| to have him rentilated, if it did not cost over half a dol 
ers and believersin the sublime discoveries of this profound | lar.— Rochester American. 
genius to unite with them in doing him honor—that with | 
zeal and enthusiasm quickened by sympathy, they may dozen cucumbers to show how advanced the season is— 
more worthily manifest their reverence for the great) Strawberries arg turning their color and are what the la- 


| 

| SUMMER IN THE Sovtu.—A planter of St. Mary’s, Lou- 
S of which he has been the medium, and give a new| dies consider quitf ripe; ochra plants are nearly a foot 
| 

| 


isivna, sends the editor of the Planter’s Banner, half a 


impulse to the cause | high, and the cane a month ahead of last season. 


An address on Fourier, speeches, music, dancing, anda) | Maxine Faces.—It seems that Col. Benton and Gen. 
light repast are the elements they hope to commingle har- | Kearney are not the only persons given to “making faces 
; ; : Hon, Pierre Soule, U. 3. Senator elect from Louisiana, it 
moniously in the entertainment. seems has been turning up his nose at one of the honor 
As the number of tickets is necessarially limited, imme- | ble Judges of New Orleans. The Delta gives the full par- 
diate application is requested to be made by letter to! ticulars of what Taust have been an exceedingly rich scene. 
either of the Committee, care of Crosby & Nichols, 11 ee a i daar ee capac 
Washington street. Tiekets can be obtained at the Union | ity of counsel for my client, who is on his trial for a felony. 
room, No. 30 Bromfieid street. , Prices. —To members of| It is my right to be heard, and I claim the exercise of that 


Sinele tickets two dol-| Tight. 
Single tickets two dol-| “ Judge McHenry.—t again, sir, order you to sit dow. 
The Court has decided the point, and will hear no further 
| argument onit. The ruleis absolute: sit down. 
| “Mr. Soule sat down, but he had not been well in his 
seat when Judge MeNenry, addressing him, asked, ‘ Are 
| your looks meant for me? Do you, sir, mean to insult the 
| Court by your looks ?” 
| © Mr, Soule (with slow and measured emphasis.)—! 
have a right to look how I please, where I please, and a 
whom I please. 
“ Judge McHenry.—In looking at me as you did, did 


= you mean tocommit a contempt of Court? Answer me. 
yr - TJ ; have ¢ o»ments | = > ; 
The New York Union have made arrangements for a)". 47, Soule, When I sat down I perceived the Court 


proper celebration of this anniversary. It is expected that | Jooking at me--I meant to look at it. 

a number of ladies will honor the festival with their pre-| “Judge McHen ry.—Will you, on oath, purge yourself 
sence. Tickets may be procured at the Harbinger Office, | “oe er which the Court assumes you have com 
on andafter Monday next. Those wishing to attend are | Mr. Soule.—Yes. but the questions to which I shall 
requested to make early application, in order that the} be called on to reply, shall be put in writing.” 
Committee may be enabled to make their preparations on 


affiliated Unions one dollar each. 
lars. Double tickets three dollars--admitting a lady and | 
gentleman or two ladies. 


JamesT. Fisuer, 
Jouy 8. Dwicur. 
Anna Q. T. Parsons 
Sern P., Cuapin. 


Boston, March 25th, 1845. 


\ Commitiee. 
! 





| 
Celebration of. the Birth-Day of Fourier. | 


PRoressionaL Zeau.--A noted occulist was 10 4 
a proper scale. | room crowded with company, and was asked what he 

| thought of such a lady--wasit not a pity she squil 
ted? . 

‘ Squint, sir, replied the infallible doctor, ‘I wish 
every lady in the room did the same. There is not 
assure you, a man in ail Europe who can cure squinting 
but myself.’ 





Committee of Thirteen. 


A meeting of the Commrrree or Tuirrtery on the 
“PracricaL REALIZATION OF Association” will be held | 
in Boston, at the Rooms of the Boston Union, 30 Brom- | 
field Street, on Tuurspay next, April 6, at 10 o'clock, | 
A. M. 





Kinpness Rewarpep.—A man died lately in Balt 
more who left all his property valued at $$ 12,000 to@ 
school teacher in that city, stating that when other, 
viewing him as beneath their notice, in consequencé ot 
: : é | his shabby appearance, treated him with great coldne® 
A meeting of the Execurive Commrrer of the AMERI-! the lady not only gave him a warm welcome, but alse 
|can Unron of Associationists, will be held in Boston, at | introduced into her school the “ Monotonical Spellet 
| the Rooms of the Bosron Union, 39 Bromfield Street, on | a work of which the deceased was the author. 
| Fripay next, April 7, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


Wirtiam H. Cuanninc, Chairman. 
LT SS 


Executive Committee, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Boys have an unfair time of it in this world. The! 
| get the drumsticks of the turkey at dinner, and have 
ee | to wait forthe hot cakes at breakfast till everybody 
Annual Meeting. | else is supplied ; they are snubbed when they are is 
| spiritsand told not to make such a racket; they ® 
sent off to bed just in the sweet edge of the evenlla 
when it is so nice to sit by the fire and tell stories; ™ 
a thousand ways they are put upon and robbed ol their 
natural rights. 


Epwarp Gites, Secretary. 


The Annvat Mertine of the AMERICAN UNION or As- | 
SOCIATIONISTS Will be held in the city of New York, on| 
Tvuespay, May 9, at 10 o'clock, A. M. | 
Wituiam H. Cuannine, Domestic Secretary. | 
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pings and rubbish of Paris are farmed by the | cription that shall eclipse the brilliant paintings of the 
The 100 00 francs. After having rotted in pits for | 1 velist. P e 

city for >. the soil is sold at the rate of three and five 

that re cubic metre, and produces about 3,600,000 | The peculiar feature of the work before us, we 

fran 


have not remarked upon—we mean its pictorial 


Lown Courier says : “We learn that the Lawrence /ijjustration. It is a valuable feature. It fur- 
of eturing Company will make no dividend this} . 7 ; 3 
Mena e profits having been only $6000 upon @ capi- nishes knowledge which cannot be so well obtain- 


ed in any other way. The costumes, the implements 
Qup Formor A New Remepy.—The removal of Jewish of industry, the carriages, the armour of diffegent peri- 
disabilities will be an operation anything but painless to | ods so far ag they can be got at from old plates, med- 


: in the House, though brought about by 
- ration of Old Clo’ reform. . als, and monuments, are presented by wood-cuts, which 
t 


cits 1 EXGLAND.—Colonel Sibthorp violently pro- are no little assistance to the mind. Nor are these un- 
seas against the ee of Jesuits in eyo important particulars in history. They are indispensa- 
a h as he declares that the esuits reverse the pro- |) s rs : 
insam bite being worse than their bark.” ble to the formation of any true opinion of distant 
ver 3 7 : times; and we confess ourselves even more curious in re- 

A Nantucket sailor remarked upon hearing a discourse, 

satit was a handsome sermon, but he would have liked gard to what people wore, and ate and drank, and how 
it better, if it had struck the harpoon into the conscience | they walked or rode, what utensils they used, and in 


of the sinner. what style they furnished their houses, than we are in 


—— = tee wa auita eileen mys respect to the personal fortunes of Ethelbert, Richard, 
child ! 


sick seent of financiers snuffing afar off the fall of Kings | Henry, and all the other royal Toms, Dicks and Har- 
v : . . . . 
and Consols-— Pennsylvanian. ries, that caper in the ancient chronicles. 

Bya document recently published By order of the Sen- 





PERIODICAL DEPOT. 
- RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- 


from the Massachusetts treasury for the support of luna- a J 


ties and state paupers, from 1838 to 1847, inclusive. More GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street near Clin- 
than four-fifths of this large amount was for taking care | ton Market, where single copies may be obtained. All month- 
foreign paupers, over one half of whom were Irish. |ly and weekly periodicals published in the United States for 
o 5 |saleas above. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 


city without extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance. 
al 









REVIEW. rie 


Tw Pictorial History of England. Harper and| NEW YORK PROTECTIVE UNION. 
Brothers : Cliff Street, New York. T° the friends of Reform and the working classes who 
ee } wish to protect themselves against the horrors of 
This is work, in fourlarge volumes, whose appear- | poverty in time of sickness. The Protective Union calls your at. 
' : | tention to the swperior advantages accruing frorm being mem- 
ance In numbers we have from time to time announced. | bers of Protective Union over those of any other Society 
y i es . now established. First, the terms of mbershi 2 
Now that it is complete, we are able to form a more | eercs aun Gor dee’ Gost bene ois eo ae 
sielligent opinion of its merits than we were when | members are grester than any other Society allows for a simi. 
Bai 3 — sented t shies | lar amount of fees and dues. Third, it contemplates employing 
fragments of It only were presented to our considera- | its own members at a fairer valuation for their services than can 
We will say. therefore, at once, that we regard | be obtained from their present employers. (The Union is to 
aia . “ | prosecute every branch of trade.) Fourth, it will furnish its 
-as the most valuable history of England that has yet | members and the community generally with articles at a fairer 
wme to our knowledge. Indeed, if we were com- | ¥#luation than can be obtained from any other source. In fact, 











willed to choose between this and the other histories, | bers when well, provide for them when sick, and respectfully 
Ps ee . 4: ‘ . , |inter them when dead. 

sour only reading in respect to the subject, we think | The Protective Union will commence their first brench of 
" . nate £ ana 7 x 2: s 

hat we shoul fer this to all others collectively. | Tade in a Bakery, in 7th Avenue, corner 19th st., which will 

iat we shou d preter ; , ‘ ; be opened on the first week in April. The friends of Reform 

This is saying a great deal, when we consider the rep- | are kindly solicited to aid us with their patronage, or co-opera- 
4 soa . , jtion,or both. Bread will be delivered in every part of the city 
aie e ‘k S rs | p ‘ y; 

wation of Henry, Hume, Mackintosh, Hallam and others | oF the pest quality, and on the most liberal terms. 5 per cent 

who have written of the various fortunes of the Eng- | will be allowed to those buying one or more dollar’s worth of 


| tickets. GEORGE HAYWARD, Secretary, 
lish race. } al 6t : 73 Nassa@st. 
Yor rease re fe -e isnot tk at th is istory hae id dina ameaein” mate aeadn dkaitiees deaatee 
Our reason for the preference is not that th h or} A TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
swritten in a more attractive style than other histories, | TusT Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 


; . eek aa “me tatiavines sane ° & The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
hat it exhibits a more lab rious rese arch or a \the writings of Emanucl Sweleaborg, and demenctveten by 
founder philosophy, nor yet because its facts and au- | Charles Fourier. 

“ “ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
mprehensive, and furnishes us with the history of the | eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
7 . which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 


’ 


People of England rather than a diary of its Kings | iryesistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
i ’ t g 


; ; | derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
id Ministers. | do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
hat it would compensate for a multitude of deficien- | readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
; , , | gians and Associationists,by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
ves and errors in other respects. Hume s History though | basis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
has the widest and highest reputation of any, and | Sience."—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


This merit isso rare and so important, 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 159 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. $17 
The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
| 5 vols. half cloth $3 50, full cloth $9. 
He moreover, never thoroughly | The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
- ; , re concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
His philosophy, which | the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62% cents, 
asof the sunerficial s reativ oY On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 
sof the supe sort, great a nt a eee 
i ‘ oe ial sont st - y prevalent before the | True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
wach Revolution, disqualified him from entering into | New Church. 1vol.8 vo. Cambric, $2. 

. | is ‘rning the Last Jud = 
depths of human nature. For our own part we much | on tien Gate, 44 cents, pee eras Sae 
fer the old history of Henry to that of Hume. It On the Earths in our Solar System ; together v. ith an account 

} 


characterized by a rare perspicuity and even sweet- | 
} 


«of style, is by no means the best. It gives a view | 





‘ings and events too obviously prejudiced and one- 
ied. The author wasa free-thinkerin religious mat- 
rs, but a most restricted and bigoted thinker in poli- | 

His sympathies were congenial to a very narrow 
ind of toryism. 
mprehended a great man. 






st . ‘ of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 
en with less rhetorical skill, and perhaps shows | On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 


The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdoni. 44 cents. 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 623g cents. 
ith } e ‘ : The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
‘the gradual progress of manners, art, industry and | which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
70) nt the work he > "Weie es : : +7 | Government is regulated. 62% cents. 
gion. But the work before us is superior to either, in The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjagil Love. ve. 
at it has devoted vastly greater attention to these as- | Cambric, $1 40. 
A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
| Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 
listorians of the old schoo! seem to have supposed |_| A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 


ad th re sere the onlv social institutions 12} cents. 
ie Church, were the only social ee and The Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
Accordingly, 


6} cents 
ten they had given the genealogies of monarchs and 


torical research, but the spirit of it is heartier, | 
idithas more to do with the condition of the masses 








‘sof human life. 
tithe Government, including the Navy and Army, | 


fuenees of any importance to man. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


| The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
7 25. 

$ The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol $3 25. 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 

lated by Wilkinson. $1 37. ‘ 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do. each No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do 59 cents. 

se Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci- 

ai, &e., by which they are even more affected than | ences. $2: 





suceessions of the priesthood, with accounts of the 
ars undertaken to sustain the supremacy of one or 
‘other, they imagined they had done all that was 
cessary to the history of the times. The vast body 
human beings, for whom alone institutions exist, as 





ellas the vast variety of influences, literary, artistic, 


cove } . Also the collateral works. 
governments and churches, were almost entirely eee “a $1 00 
ored, as it they had had no existence. One would | Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 25 
ie ‘“ . 4 ee Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 00 
‘Km reading them, that kings, nobility, and sol- {| Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 25 
rs, alone he : ae ae oss - Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 00 
™, alone had a right upon God’s earth, while the Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 
‘umbered many were sent here only to be taxed, | Documents concerning Swedenborg. “ 
at ty . — Crissold’s Letters. #2 
sand insulted. In fact, it is not too much to | Parson's Essays. 50 
> sh : 4 “ ‘ * 
) that brute-beasts, birds and horses, for instance, | Mesmerand Swedenborg. 62 
} 


Guardian Angels. 44 
The New Chureh Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
ens JOHN ALLEN. 


139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 


Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 


Xe a far more conspicuous figure in the majority of 
tories, than the people. 

“recent days, histories have improved. A large 
“Cis given to literature, art, science, manners, in- 
“ty, and the general condition of the working 
“8. Such books as Michelet’s History of France, 
tots Civilization in France, Thierry’s Norman Con- 


, &e. have laid the foundations of a new school of 
Orleal Writers. 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 


HE following pamphlets on Association, will be sent by mail 
to any part of the United States, on the remittance of one 


Be in ‘ a dollar, (post paid.) 
by Bat thie department of art of -_ Golwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
any means perfect. The work before us is by 


Retail price 25 cts. 
ia ‘ » 7 Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 25 
“ans perfect. A more accurate science of social 7 - 

vement ; : . 
‘ent is wanted by historians. They have no 


Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ? Translated 25 
Ww . . . 
Wedge of the true law of historical development, 


Constant’s Last [ncarnation. by 25 
Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. ) F. G. Shaw 12 
3 
 g ; 
‘Peculate, therefore, quite at random ; yet the 
wn e . . 
‘of a better day is tobe discovered. History, 


A Plain Lecture on Association. 
ttlarging ; : ea ta 
“arging its sympathies, will inevitably be led to re- 


Association on the System of Charles Fourier, 3 
Address, 

Ee philosophy, that the principles of the one, may FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 

“quate to the interpretation of the other. The WORKS. 


F Will eo RDERS for any of the Foreiga, Associative, or Sweden- 
ine a, we have no doubt, when history will torsion writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
4 Science which adequately explains all histor- | premptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 


facts, w: z RBINGER OFFICE, 
8, with a freedom and picturesqueness of des- m5 uA No. 9 Spruce street. 


HARBINGER OFFICE, 
138 9 Spruce St., New York. 





| its objects are to furnish employment at good wages to its mem. | 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Sieetl oe and Christianity, u 


and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 19] cts. 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 2% No. 9 Spruce street. 


FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
ANIFESTE de l’Ecole Societaire ; 31 cents. 


Renaud’s Solidarite. Vue Synthetique sur la Doctrine de 


Charles Fourier. 37%. 
Almanach Phalansterienne: 15 cents. 
Briancourt’s Precis de Organization du Travail ; 9 cents. 
Briancourt’s Organization du Travail 19% cents, 


ng the necessity of EAVENLYA 
Industrial Association, founded on C ristian Brotherhood H reana, or Heavenly M 
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‘SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 





contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and loid opeh ; and index 
13 oe ; os wa 

e Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu,, 1 Sense. 
= ‘ revealed the Arcana which are oreaicted’ therein F 
5 vols. w”. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; ond Life. Neat Cambric, 62% cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine. —10 cents 


single. 
Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12%. 
True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol. 8vo. Cambric, $2. > 
A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destrue 


Exposition abrigee du System Phalansterieune de Fourier,par | tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 


Victor Considerant. 12% cts. 
Necessite d’une Derniere Debacle Politique en France. 2; cts. 


De la Politique Nouvelle convenant aux Interets actuel de 


la Societe. 9 cts. 
Petit Cours de Politique et d'Economie Societaire. 9 cts. 
q Les Amours au Phalanstere, par Victor Henequin. 15 cts. 


Les Enfants au Phalanstere, Dialogue Familier sur I’Educa- 


tion. 12% cts. 

La Derniere Incarnation, par A.Constant. 15 cts. 

De l’Abolition de l’'Esclavage, par C. Dain. 25 cts, 

Feodalite ou Association, Type d’Organization du Travail. 
18} cents. 

For Sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
9 Spruce street. 

The above works will be forwarded to any part ofthe United 

States by mail. m 18. 





STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 


ENERAL principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 

outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. lv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111, Washington street, Boston. 

“ Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to, 
or fitly introduce this book to the American public. It is alto- 
gether the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the thing for our meridian."— Mass. Quar. Rer. 

| _ For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S. and C. 8. FRANCIS & 
| CO’S., New York. - mii tf 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
| Astor House. 





EGS leave to mvite the attention of the literary public to 


| not only the classical writers of Germany, but also the most 


‘a works on the several branches of science, such as 


Theology, Philosophy, Oriental, Roman and Greek languages, 
Medicine, History, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, &c., Also, 
the best scientific and miscellaneous Cyclopedias, Dictionaries 


in different languages, &c., &c., all of which are offered at a | 


| Very moderate advance on the European prices. 

| Healso solicits the patronage of the friends of German liter- 
ature with regard to importations to order, which his widely 
spread connections on the European continent enable him to ef- 
fect at the shortest notice and onthe most favorable terms, not 
only from Germany, butalso from France, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. 


List of Historical Works. 


Rotteck, C. v. Allgemeine Geschichte vom Anfang d. histor. 
Kenntniss bis auf unsere Zeiten und fortgesetzt bis zum Jahre 

1340, von K.H. Hermes. 15te Original Auflage, 12 Theile in 

'$ Baenden. Mit24Stahistichen. Gebunden, $12,00. 

Hermes, K. H. Geschichte der letzten funfundzwanzig Jahre. 





Luden, Heinrich, Geschichte des Teutschen Volkes. 12 Baen- 
de. Gebunden, $15,00. 

Becker's K F. Weltgeschichte. 7te Ausgabe mit den Fortsetz- 
ungen von T. Woltmann und K. A. Menzel. 14 Theile. 
Gehaftet, $8.50. 





Raumer, Fr. v. Geschichte Europas seit dem Ende des funtf. | 


zehnten Jahrhunderts. 7 Baende. Gebunden, $15,50. 
* Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit 2te. Aufig. 
6 Baende. Gebunden, $13.50 
o Vorlesungen uber die alte Geschichte. 2te Aufig. 2 
Baende. Geheftet, $5.00. 

Ranke, Leopold, Fursten und Volker von Sud Europa in 
16ter und l7ter Jahrhunderts. 2te Aufig. 4 Baende. 
$12,00. 

“ Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. 
5 Baende. 2te Aufig. Gebunden, $15,00 

“ Die Romischen Papste, ihre Kirche und ihr Staat. 3te 
A “zg. 3 Baende. gebd, $9,25. 

Burckhardt, Ed. Allgemeine Geschichte der neuesten Zeit. 
1815—1S49. 4Baende. Gebunden, $6.50. 

Bottiger. K. W ‘Die Weltgeschichte in Biographien. 8 
Baende. Gebd., $16.50. 

Sporschill, Joh. Die grosse Chronik. Geschichte des Krieges 
der Verbundeten Europa’s gegen Napoleon Bona- 
parte in den Jahren 18)3,°14715. 3te Auflage. Mit 
vielen Stahlstichen, Portraits, Schlechtplanen & Kar- 
ten. 7te. Baende. Gebunden, 817,00. 

es der dreizigjahrige Krieg, Ilustrirt von F. W. Jefeiffer. 
Gebd., $4,50. 
“ Neues Heldenbuch, mit 20 Stahlstichen. Gebd., $2,25 

Heyne, C. T. Geschichte Napoleon’s von der Wiege bis zum 
Grabe. Neue Ausgabe mit 22 feinen Stahistichen. 
2 Baende. Gebd. $3,00. 

Duller, Ed. das deutsche Volk in seinen Mundarten, Sitten, 
Gebrauchen, Festen und Trachten, mit 50 Kalorirten 
Trachtenbildern. Gebunden, $4,175. mill 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 

of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, BLackwoon’s MaGazine being an exact fac-simi& of the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘‘ Blackwood” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “* Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North British 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his. death, being con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices for 1348, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $300 per annum. 


his very valuable stock of German publications, comprising | 


3ter Abdruck. 3 Baende, mit 4 Stahlstichen. Gebunden, $5,00. | 


pan 


On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac 
count of their inhabitants, Cam bric, 44cents. 
On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 
The Treatise on the Divine Love snd Wisdom. 44 cents. 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
| Divine Wisdom. 62} cents. 
| The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
jisregulated, 62}¢ cent. 
The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, 1 50. 

A Treatise eonoorning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
| cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church . 
12% cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. , 6} cents. ‘ 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
| ThePrincipia,or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
7 2%. 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols, $7 25. 
Principics of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;1 vol. $3 25 
Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans 
| lated By Wilkinson. 1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. : 

Also the collateral works, Tracts, &e. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
mar4. 12 School street, Boston. 














WOMAN’S ASSOCIATIVE UNION. 
HE Woman’s Associative Union continue the sale of 
useful and Fancy Articles, daily, from eleven till two 

o’elock, at the room of the Boston Union of Association- 
ists, 30 Bromfield street. 

Orders received for various kinds of needle and fancy 

work—knitting, marking, copying, &c. 

| Toaid the funds of the cause, instruction will be given 
| hy the members of the Union, in music, vocal and instru- 
mental, crayon drawings, flower painting, writing, and 
| French. 

N. B. We would take this opportunity to assure our 
|stranger-friends who may at any time visit the city, of 
'a cordial weleome at our room; and would also say to 
| those who wish to co-operate with ,us, that donations are 
| here received. 


Boston, Feb. 26, 1547. 








PROSPECTUS OF THE 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 


AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


EVOTED to the elevation and i-»prevement of the indus- 
D trial classes and the final and } -rinanent emancipation of 
| labortrom its present suicidal, competing and depressive Ten 
| dencies. 

In consequence ot a deep-felt regard of the present and fu- 
| ture well-being of our fellow laborers, and relying upon the 
| support of the triends of Industrial and Social Reform, through 
| out the country, the undersigned propose to assume the publica 
| tion of The Voice of Industry. : 

The paper is to be conducted as heretofore upon strictly 
Independent Principles, opposing all prominent eviis, social, po 
litieaJ or ecclesiastical, with that spirit which knows no fear or 
favor while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal 
truths with perseverance and sincerity of purpose. 

In our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympa 
thy of the true friends to the race—the honest Philosopher and 
Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hard 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizan—and last, not least, the toil- 
ing Operative at the Loom or Spindle. 5 

Particular attention will be given to the subject of the Work- 
ingmen’s Protective Union, and other co-operative and guaran- 
ty movements. - . Y 5 

In addition to its leading objects, the Voice will contain Tales, 
Poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and in- 
structive character, together with a summary of News, Domes- 
tic and Foreign. 


TERMS. 91 2 
Single copies, per year 1 
Six” + aa a 3 ° 
Ten " = 
Twenty “ o 20 00 


D. H. Jaques 
Joun Orvis, 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1S47 


VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
ELMICH & Co., No. 421 Broadway, New York, Importers 
of Foreign Books, inform the public that their stock of the 
most valuable Books published inGermany, in the German, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and all other ancient and modern languages, 
is now more than tenfold larger than has ever before been offered 
to an American public, and presents an astonishing —— of 
the choicest productions ofthe human intellect. Very rich is 
the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. Their collec- 
tion of Engravings and Lithographic Prints comprises beautiful 
copies (rom the most celebrated Royal Picture Galleries of Eu- 
ope. Visiters to the city dre invited to inspection. All Books 
and Works of Art imported to order. Catalogues and any desir- 
ed information on literature willingly furnished. 
Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 
agency books may be orderedto be bought at our establishment 
with theleast inconvenience and expense, a 
Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dew Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm 
abweichende eigenthumliche Auffassung des Christenthums 
durch die ‘Apostel. Dresden und Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. 











For any two = 5 00 “ Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ—Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 

For any three * 7 00 “ Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 

For all four of the “ 8 00 “ Beitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen- 

For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 “ thums. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 27. , 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 “ Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte Er- 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 60 “ ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. | Auflage. Leipzig. 1845. $1 31. 


Civussixne.—F: ur copies of any or all of the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earty Corres.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we an ye “subscribe early while the price is low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


The Executive Committee of the American Union oF 
AssocraATIONIsTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
municetions 0 them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 


Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 


| k, Dr. W—Dr. Martin Luthers un edruckte Predigten. 
Py A Handschriften der flerzogl. Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 


Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber 


buttel. Berlin, 1847 . 


Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math: 1. 33, 37-1. 24, 31 


oH nboldt, 2. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen 
Walbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1947. $2 373- 
Kahnis, Lio. K, «1 —Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 

il. Halle, 1846.$1 6234. 
ee. i. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 


1 beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 50. 
in. Beene Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constanti dem’ Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 


[kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J 


. . Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. : 
Bile Jolin, Umrisse mu ee ee in 36 Blatt, 
rei ( it Goldschmitt. $2 18. 
-_ mT: Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 


ten. S23 


Umrisse 20 Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

ie tsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
ee HELMICH & Co., 
feb-19 421 Broadway 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 


; R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
M in the village ot Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan 
guages, Special attention is paid to the instruction of forei 

pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters. Address Geonce Rirtey, New York City 
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Published Mont 
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